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Not a stone's throw from us stand the lordly Priory 
of the Holy Trinity, not far from Jthcn^^tfee House of 
the Crossed Friars; close hy.^Tlut'^ftV^ 'Abbey of the 
Nuns of St. Glaroj whjld^ b^<)nfl tile Minories stretched 
away those .fiejlds'.whi^'.Stdwe traversed in after days; 
and,, bej^opfd't^e. fields, Katcliffe swamps. 
• • •.*/. ]i"&tu):mng through one of the posterns of Aldgate, 
*•; If ^ arrive again at the Priory of the Holy Trinity and 
find ourselves at once in an aristocratic quarter. 

Here resided Sir Thomas Audley, who, dying in 
1544, was succeeded by his son-in-law the Duke of 
Norfolk, from whom "Duke*s Place." That narrow 
alley which now conducts from Fenchurch Street into 
Crutched Friars took its name from Henry P^rcy, 
Earl of Northumberland, who had his mansion hard 
by in the reign of Henry VL; and whilst monks and 
nuns, and lords and ladies, were settling themselves 
down at this — which was then about the extremest 
eastern point of the City — all the road from St. 
Catherine Coleman, where Langboume took its rise, 
was little better than a swamp, to say nothing of the 
fens and marshes out by Aldgate, and Moorgate, and 
Finsbury, which occupied the place of the lake that 
once washed the City walls. 

It is not easy to believe in these things now. 
Thinking of the City as we think of it at the present 
day, it seems almost incredible that three hundred 
years since, letters for his Grace the Archbishop of 
York were forwarded to Tower Hill; whilst but half 
that period has elapsed since a Countess of Devonshire 
lived in Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate — not in 
solitude, but surrounded by much gay company — the 
last lady of rank who clung to the City. 
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There is no need to look scornful about the matter, 
most beautiful matron, though you may read this book 
in a house in Belgravia — for though the City be un- 
fashionable now, no man may ever blot its ancient 
glory, or its present power, and strength, out of the 
page of history. Not all Pickford's waggons can 
destroy its romance — not all the ninth of November 
mummery can efface the recollection of those days when* 
City pageants were symbojs of a real power — not all 
the, feet that tramp across. Tower Hill can obliterate 
the mournful histories written on its dust; churches and 
graveyards, mean courts and narrow alleys, thronged 
streets and quiet lanes; there is not one of these but 
repeats its old world tale, of misery and joy, in the 
ear of the attentive listener. In the dim summer 
twilight we tread softly through the deserted thorough- 
fares, feeling that the ground whereon we stand is 
hallowed — by human suffering — by human courage 
— • by valour and by woe! 

But, after all, it is around the City churches that 
the most interesting memories of olden time cluster. 

What story is there that the old walls will not 
repeat at our bidding? From St. PauFs down, each 
has its own monuments, its. own records — its own 
separate portion of the narrative of ancient days. Close 
by where we are now sitting, are some of these old 
churches, and, from one and another, the soft evening 
breeze brings whispers of the greatness and the sorrow 
they contain. 

Underneath the high altar of All-Hallows, Barking, 
lies, crumbling to dust, a heart which knew no such 
repose in life.* In the same church, sleep Surrey the 

* Bicbard Coeur de Lion. 

1* 
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poet, and Bishops Land and Fisher, who were executed 
on the adjacent Tower Hill; whilst a little to the 
north, stands St. Katharine Cree, where, in (for him) 
more prosperous days. Laud and his fat chaplains laid 
themselves open to the sarcasm of Prynne, whose 
description of the consecration of that church will be 
remembered so long as the history of ancient London 
has any charms for readers. Near to St. Elatharine 
Cree we find St Andrew Undershaft, which brings 
with its name thoughts of Spring and May, and gar- 
lands and festivity, as well as sadder memories of the 
great City historian, who, at eighty years of age, 
begged his bread by royal licence, and whose bones 
were moved from under his own monument to make 
way Yor those of a richer comer. 

Close by there is another All-Hallows, besides 
Barking, where the Princess Elizabeth flew to give 
thanks for her release from the Tower — attracted 
thither, so runs the pleasant story, by the joyful ring- 
ing of its bells. 

Almost within a stone^s throw, what a number of 
churches there are! — St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Dunstan's 
in the East, St. Margaret Pattens, St Catherine 
Coleman, Aldgate, St Benet, and St Dionsis Back- 
church; whilst just beyond the wicket gate stood St 
Gabriel, in the almost forgotten graveyard of which 
we sit. 

Were all the City houses — all the long lines of 
streets, all the closely-packed warehouses, all the over- 
flowing shops — swept away, the City churches would 
still form a town of fiiemselves. / 

Dreaming here, we cannot but marvel what this 
place was like when both houses and churches were 
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destroyed — when London was one broad sheet of 
flame, and its inhabitants were camped out in the open 
fields, looking at the ruin which was being wrought. 

Do you not wonder what the congregations were 
thinking: about on that Sunday momin^: when the con- 
flagratiJn began? How many were ^ing up their 
minds about the removal of their worldly goods — how 
many thinking of the great «>nd terrible day of the 
Lord — how many shivering with fear — thought, to 
quote the Rev. T. Vincent, that into those churches 
which were in flames, " God himself had come down to 
preach in them as He did in mount Sinai, when the 
mount burst into fire." 

Doubtless some of those who sleep inside the rusty 
railings against which we lean, beheld these things — 
saw the City depopulated by plague, and purified by 
fire — followed the dead carts — looked down into 
the pits — hurried from the conflagration — witnessed 
executions on Tower Hill — attended the theatricals 
in the churchyard of St. Katharine Cree — and 
followed royalty, when kings and queens rode in state 
through the streets. 

The very stones in this part of London talk to us 
eloquently of the past. Under the houses spring the 
arches of almost forgotten churches — in dim aisles 
stand stately monuments — in narrow lanes, mansions, 
once occupied by the nobility. The dust of great and 
good, and notorious and suffering men, has mingled 
long ago with the. earth on which we tread, and there 
is scarcely an inch of ground but has some story or 
tradition connected with it. 

If ghosts could return to their former haunts 
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what a congress should we behold in these old world 
streets I 

Think of Tower Hill I What a regiment of headless 
men and women would draw up there, and march to 
Westminster, to meet the spirits of their oppressors! 
Think if the vaults wiBre unsealed, and the graves 
opened, and the wrong, and the sin, and the cruelty, 
and the misery of the past suffered to escape into the 
night, what a ghastly procession would meet us at 
every turning! 

And, as it is, the ghosts we encounter in fancy, 
while threading the older parts of London, set us 
reflecting about the bodies we shall see at the Day of 
Judgment. 

Giving the imagination leave but to peep into the 
City churchyards — letting it have only a glimpse of 
that horrid foundation on which Windmill Street and 
the adjacent thoroughfares stand — suflTering it to 
think of the graves lying deep under the City houses 
— it is not so difficult to realize what that mighty 
gathering will be like when the dead, small and great, 
shall stand before God, and be judged according to 
their works. 

Fen Court is just the place for such pictures to be 
perfected. We are seated in the past with its dead, 
while up the passage comes to us the muffled roarj of 
the life, and traffic of the present 

We are not looking from the present into the past, 
we are for the moment existing in the years gone by. 
It is the din of our day which is the dream, and the 
memories of the olden time that are the reality. 

There is not a sound to dispel the charm — not a 
footfall to break the silence. The murmur of the 
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human tide, ebbing and flowing tbrougb FencHnrch 
Street, disturbs the illusion no more than if it were the 
thunder of the sea. The few offices in Fen Court are 
closed. The children who come here to play have 
been in bed this half-hour — the sparrpws have chirped 
themselves to sleep on the branches overhead. There 
is a great virtue of stillness stealing down many a 
lane, and into many a court and alley, for it is now 
getting dusk in the City, and the summer twilight 
brings silence on its quiet wings. 

Unless you know the City well — know it, I 
mean, in all its moods and tens.es — this statement 
may well surprise you, for there is a general im- 
pression abroad, that London is never quiet, except it 
may be from two to three o'clock a.m., when, a com- 
paratively recent writer states, that "Riot, Profligacy, 
Want and Misery, have retired, and Labour i? scarcely 
risen." 

Nevertheless, I repeat my assertion, for the great 
stillness which seems suddenly to fall on the City with 
the summer semi-darkness, has always appeared to me 
little short of marvellous. 

In the winter it is different Life hurries along the 
pavements at a quicker rate under the gaslamps than 
under the dull November sky; the traffic of the day, 
increased if anything, rolls through the mud^y streets; 
there is no end to the women one meets going shopping; 
across the bridges people pour ceaselessly; omnibuses 
are crowded; cab horses are whipped into that three- 
foot gallop which proclaims the last stage of weariness; 
St Paul's Churchyard is thronged with ladies to whom 
the goods displayed in the shop windows offer attrac- 
tions impossible to withstand; behind the counters. 
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It was the London of to-day in which he lived and 
moved and had his being. The London of old was as 
a sealed book unto him; and if any one had opened 
its pages for his benefit^ he would not have read a line 
of the ancient story. 

Passing every day by places famous in former 
times, he never paused to inquhre, how and when and 
why they ceased to be of note. In the present he 
thought of nothing, cared for nothing, save his business; 
and for the rest, his dreams^ when he had any, were of 
the future, not of the past 

What the past held of his — what of .struggle, 
sorrow, resolve, grief, fear — no one was ever likely 
to learn from George Geith. The people with whom 
he talked most, did not know whence he had come, 
what he had been, whither he was bound. 

Never a vessel hoisted fewer signals than the ac- 
countant. When other men hung out all their poor 
rags of colours, when they spread the stories of their 
lives out for public inspection, this auditor remained 
obstinately mute. Not a word had he to say about 
home, or friends, or relatives. He made no pretension 
to having seen better days — to having ever been any- 
thing di£Ferent from what the world then saw him — 
a struggling man, who worked from early in the morn- 
ing till late at night, and who seemed to have no 
thought nor care for anything, save making of money 
and extending his connection. 

He lived with his work, slept in his back office, 
ate his breakfast while he read his letters, and swallowed 
his tea, surrounded on all sides by books and balance- 
sheets, and labyrinths and mazes of figures. 

As for his dinner, at whatever hour in the day he 
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could best spare ten minutes, he went to the nearest coffee- 
house, and had a chop or steak, as the case might be. 
From which it will be clearly seen, that the accountant 
was not labouring for creature comforts - for rich 
dishes and old wines, for soft couches and idle hours; 
but that he was working either for work's sake, or for 
some object far outside the round of his daily and 
yearly existence. 

^d what an existence that was! What a dull, 
monotonous road it would have seemed to most, unre- 
lieved as it was by social intercourse, unlightened by 
domestic ties; with no friend to talk to, no wife to love, 
no child to caress, no parent to provide for. A lone- 
some, laborious Ufe, which had little in it, even of 
change of employment; for, so soon as one man's books 
were balanced, or schedule prepared, another merchant 
or bankrupt stood at the door, and behold, the same 
routine had to be gone through again. But monotony 
did not weary the accountant Give him work enough, 
and strength sufficient to toil eighteen hours a day, 
and he was content If he could have taken more out 
of himself he would have done it; but, as that was im- 
possible, he laboured through all the working days of 
the week, and up to twelve o'clock on Saturday nights; 
as I hope, you, my reader, may never have to labour 
for any cause whatsoever. 

As is the fashion of the Londoners, those who knew 
Mr. Geith — whom they called Mr. Grant — ever so 
slightly, asked him to come to dinner, tea, supper, what 
he %ould on Sunday, and because he persistently de- 
clined these invitations, people said the accountant 
worked seven days in the week, on his treadmill in 
Fen Court 
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But in this instance people were wrong. Whether 
he were a saint or a sinner, G-eorge Geith still kept 
the Sabbath day holy, so far as refraining from labonr, 
could keep it so. He put aside his business, and laid 
down his pen. He went to church, moreover, in the 
mornings regularly. Sometimes, too, he walked to 
Westminster Abbey, or to St. Paul's, for afternoon ser- 
vice; but that was seldom, for he usually slept until 
tea; after which meal he started off to one or other of 
the City churches, making in this way, quite a little 
visitation of his own during the course of a twelve- 
month. 

A strange life — one so apparently terrible to an 
outsider in its voluntary loneliness, that his clients mar- 
velled how he could support it. And yet, my reader, 
if I can succeed in putting you on friendly terms 
with this solitary individual, you will come gradually 
to understand, why this existence was not unendurable 
to him. 

It is getting dark in Fen Court, as we stand beside 
the railings in the gathering twilight The ofEces have 
long been closed; the housekeepers' children have left 
their marbles and their skipping-ropes, and are gone 
home to bed. The twitter of the sparrows is hushed, 
and there is nothing to be heard save the faint hum of 
the City traffic, and the rustling of the leaves, as the 
evening breeze touches thent caressingly. 

It is getting darker and darker, so dark in fact 
that there is little more to be seen of Fen Court to- 
night; but still, have patience for a moment. This man, 
whose story I have undertaken to tell as well as I am 
able, has just separated himself from the living stream 
flowing eastward along Fenchurch Street, and is coming 
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up the passage. Yon can bear his footsteps ringing 
through the silence. Hark! how they echo beneath the 
archway — quick, firm, even, unhurried. There is no 
shadow of turning or wavering about that tread. Listen 
to the footfalls*, you cannot distinguish the left irom. 
the right; there is no drag, no twist, no irregularity. 
Do you think the man whom nature has taught to walk 
like that would be a person to refrain from using whip 
and spur if he had an object to compass? 

I tell you, no. As he passes us in the gloom of 
the summer evening, unmindful of the graves lying to 
his left, and deaf to the low, sad tale the wind is 
whispering among the leaves, I tell you he is a man 
to work so long as he has a breath left to draw, who 
would die in his harness rather than give up; who 
would fight against opposing circumstances whilst he 
had a drop of blood in his veins; whose greatest virtues 
are untiring industry and indomitable courage, and 
who is worth half a dozen ordinary men, if only be- 
cause of his iron frame and unconquerable spirit. 

He has let himself in by this time with his latch- 
key, taken such letters as are intended for his firm out 
of the box, and proceeded up the easy, old-fashioned 
staircase, past the painting hanging on the first landing, 
and so into his own office, where he lights the gas, 
which, flaring out across the churchyard, clears a little 
space for its reflection out of the blackness of the op- 
posite wall. 

Night after night the flare and reflection tell the 
same tale of patient labour, of untiring application. 

It seems strange that the figures did not dance 
before his eyes, and chase each other up and down 
his desk. With many a one the pence would have 
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nodded across to the pounds, and the shillings become 
confused with their neighbours' columns; but the 
accountant suffered his puppets to take no such 
liberties. 

In the course of a year he went through miles of 
addition without a stumble; what he carried never 
perplexed him; midway up the shillings he never ggt 
crazed as common mortals mifi:ht, but mounted &:allantly 
to the summit as a racer go^ straight to the wbnin/- . 
post, without a ;pause. 

The skeins of silk which, in the old fairy tale, the 
godmother gave to her godchild to disentangle were 
nothing, compared to the arithmetical confusions out 
of which George Geith produced order. The chaos of 
figures from whence he managed to extract a fair 
balance-sheet would have seemed hopeless to any 
person imtrained to passages of arms with the numera- 
tion table. 

The mass of accounts through which he waded in the 
space of twelve months was of itself almost incredible. 
Alps on Alps of figures he climbed with silent patience, 
and the more Alps he climbed the higher rose great 
mountains of arithmetic in the background — mountains 
with gold lying on their summits for him to grasp and 
possess. 

If you would like to see the man who thus laboured 
through the monotonous routine of an iiccountant's 
daily life, I do not know that any better opportunity 
than the present is likely to occur; for, with one foot 
stretched wearily on the floor, and the other resting 
on the rail of his office-stool, he is sitting beside his 
desk, with the gaslight streaming full on his face, 
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sorting out the letters he has just brought np-stairs 
with him. 

There are eight in all — seven of which he places 
in a little heap ready to his hand, whilst the other is 
pushed on one side till the last. He is not handsome, 
certainly! Too common-place looking to be the hero 
of a novel, you object, perhaps*, but you are wrong 
{here. Somehow it is these rough-hewn men who stand 
at thiB helms of the best craft that sail across the ocean 
of existence. Looking over the portraits of those who 
have laboured hardest and longest in the fields of 
science, literature, theology, and human progress, we 
find that nature has been niggardly with them in the 
matter of beauty. Possibly the better the quality of 
her coin, the less pains she takes in stamping it for 
the world^s market: but let this be as it may, I would 
rather accept George Geith^s stem hard face for that 
of my hero, than have to tell the life's story of a hand- 
somer man. 

He was fit for -the fight he had to wage; and it is 
something to be permitted to tell of the struggles of 
one, who, having elected to go down into the battle, 
bore the heat and burden of the day, and the agony 
of the wounds he received during the conflict without a 
murmur. 

A man, moreover, who was able to work, not 
merely fiercely, but patiently; for whom no task was 
too long, no labour too severe. Look in his face and 
see how it is scored all over with the marks of de- 
termination and energy; look at the square forehead 
with two deep vertical lines graven on it, at the dark 
resolute eyes, at the well-marked ui^arched brows, at the 
straight decided nose, at the nostrils that expand and 
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quiver a little when he is struck hard, as will some* 
times happen in business — the only sign of feeling 
ever to be traced in his features. 

As for his mouth, were that mass of disfignring* 
hair away, you would see, how naturally, as his 
thoughts get to work, his lips compress and harden, 
not with the mannerism to be noted in weak women 
and weaker men, but with that fixed rigidity of the 
muscles never to be found save in a person who is 
strong mentally, and physically; strong in planning, 
in executing, in loving, in hating, for good or for 
evil 

There are the outward and visible signs of this 
strength in George Geith, in his face, in his carriage, 
in his speech, in his movements. As he now sits 
reading his letters, his disengaged hand lies on the 
desk clenched, as though he held the purpose and 
fruition of his life within it. 

There is a significance likewise about the fashion 
of his beard which he wears cut and trimmed care- 
fully; not a straggling hair is to be seen in the brown 
mass which covers the lower part of his face like a 
gorse hedge. 

In the days when you, my reader, make this man^s 
acquaintance-, hair was no passport to credit, and people 
wondered at the accountant's defiance of City pre- 
judices; but they need not have wondered, for he had 
suflfVred his beaxd to grow under the same impulse as 
ib^t which induces a criminal to stain his skin, and 
^^^''^ ^tranipe clothes when the police are on his track. 
Tn h^s i1<>s5pair he had dived into the great sea of Lon- 
^♦'^NN 1ii>i\ ^nd when he rose to the surface again he was 
''^ <^^^n^ that not even the parish clerk of Morelanda 
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would have recognised him, had he seen the accountant 
sitting under his official nose. 

And yet seven years before, the Reverend George 
Geith had been well known at Morelands; but that was 
in the days when he was curate there, before the night 
when the one great folly of his youth came home to 
him in all its bitterness, when he tore the white neck- 
cloth from his throat and flung aside the surplice, and 
fled firom the Church to recross her portals, as a servant 
of God no more. 

To London he came to seek his fortune. In a 
feigned name he sought employment, which he found 
at last in the offices of Home Brothers, accountants. 
Prince Street, City. For five weary years he stayed 
there, wandering through labyrinths of figures, and 
applying himself so closely to learn his business 
thoroughly, that, when at length he summoned up 
courage to start on his own account, he carried with 
him to Fen Court a very respectable number of clients, 
profitable to him, but so small in the estimation of 
the great house, that Homes suffered them to drop 
through the large meshes of their trade-net without a 
regret. 

Very patiently he had worked his way on; no 
business was too paltry or insignificant for him, and 
thus it came to pass that one man brought another, 
and one transaction led to more. He had succeeded; 
he was doing well. Let that suffice for our purpose, 
without speaking further of the weary toil, of the in- 
cessant labour, by which success had been achieved. 

Even as Jacob served Laban for Rachel, so George 
Geith was serving fortune was something which was 
dear to him a,9 the inaid to the patriarch •- — Freedom. 

George Geith of Fen Court. I. 2 
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Money could give him freedom, and accordingly for 
money he toiled. 

Let the day be never so long, he fainted not; let 
the heat be never so intense, he songht no cool shade 
in which to rest. Onward, ever onward, from early 
morning till late at night he hasted, taming not to 
the right hand nor to the left, but keeping the goal 
of emancipation ever in view, toiled steadily on. 

People marvelled how he was able to continue the 
pace, but they did not know of the whip which was 
lashing him on. If he were ever to taste the sweets of 
liberty; if he were ever to resume his proper name and 
his rightful station in the friture he must work like a 
slave in the present. 

And as a traveller, when seeking some far-off land 
of golden promise, pauses not to seek rest or companions, 
in the country through which he is passing, so George 
Geith, hurrying on his road to freedom, took no heed 
of the roughness and loneliness of the path he was 
traversing. 

Money was what he lacked; money what he hoped 
to gain; and rocks and stones seemed like smoothest 
turf under his feet whilst he pressed onward to ob- 
tain it. 

"A few years more," he had been thinking, as he 
came up the passage, "a few years more, and I shall 
have enough to free myself." And then he entered the 
house as we have seen. 

When he had finished reading his other letters, the 
accountant lifted that he first laid aside, and slowly 
turned it over with the air of a person who expected 
no pleasure to result from the perusal. 

It was directed to Grant & Co., Accountants, Fen 
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Court, Fencliurch Street, City, and the man who opened 
the letter, knew it came from the only person in London, 
who could say, for a certainty, that the Rev. George 
Geith was living, and in England. 

As no pleasant news had ever come, or was ever 
likely to come, to Fen Court through his instrumentality, 
the accountant pulled out the contents of the envelope 
leisurely. 

Within the outer cover there was an enclosure 
directed to the Rev. George Geith, which enclosure 
contained three documents, viz., a note, a letter, and a 
telegraphic message. The last Mr. Geith read the first, 
and as he did so his face altered in a moment. 

Energy, firmness, and impassiveness, were struck 
out of it at once by surprise, by an amazement which 
made him feel like one reading in his sleep. There was 
no further hesitation after that. He tore open the letter 
to see what the message really meant; he seized the 
note and glanced at the few lines it contained. After 
that he turned to the telegram once again, and read 
and re-read it, till the words danced before his eyes. 

Was it true? — was he free? Had death done 
for him, in an instant, that which it would have taken 
years of work, and all the money he could have 
earned by work, to have accomplished. 

Was it certain that this great deliverance had been 
effected; that the incubus of his life was removed; 
tliat the shackles were struck off, and the prison-door 
opened, and he at liberty to walk forth into that 
fair land of freedom, which he had left so long, so 
long ago? 

For a moment the accountant covered his face' 
with his hands, and sat with his eyes shut to assure 
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himself, when be opened them again, he had not been 
dreaming. Then be read the note and the letter and 
the telegram once more, and after be bad read, be 
went for a moment into bisbaek office, wbenee be re- 
turned carrying the clerical directory in. bis band. 

He wanted to see if the name of the dei^yman, 
whose letter lay before him, was to be found in the 
book. Very eagerly he ran his finger down the 'page: 
CMl; Clafield; Glaike; Clarke; CkuU; Claydon; 
Clay field, Arthur; Clayfield, Charles M.; Clayfield, 
Francis — yes, there he was at last; Clayfield, Ho- 
nourable Ferdinand G., Vicar of ]l<ute, St Austills, 
Trevannick, Cornwall. 

He was a reality, then. The thick note-paper, 
the clerically illegible handwriting, the large seal and 
imposing crest, had concealed no deception, covered 
no snare. The person who had cursed hiis life was 
dead, and he by consequence free. 

Having arrived at which conclusioif, the accountant 
took off his neckcloth, and unfastened his shirt-collar. 
Each man has his own especial way of evincing hap- 
piness, and that was Mr. Geith^s. 

Further, if he had not done something of the kind 
he must have suffocated; even as it was he felt his 
veins were not large enough to let the Wood pour 
tlirough them. His head seemed full of pain, the 
gaslight flickered and danced before his eyes, and as 
lie left the desk and walked across the room to his 
writing-table, he staggered like a drunken man. 

And truly the news he had just received was 
enough to shake the firmness of any one. A man can- 
not pass from one existence into another without a 
throe, and the change wliich had taken place in 
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Geoige Geidi^s Kie was like ih>thin<:: 5^>'>^ |^<su\^^ tWw 
the darkness of the vallev of tho $))»dovr of doAlh, 
back into the glorious noonnjay of lil\\ mul ho)vt^, mu) 
youth. 

Between the chimes of the doclv, Hbortv \\^\\ oow« 
through the passage, and along the cluirohvjml^ And 
up the stairs, to sit down bo^de the acooiuUAUt in Idn 
lonely office. At nine ho was a slnvo, at a tpuirtor 
past nine, free, and striving with a gasp to rowliido tlmt 
he was so. 

How poor and insignificant any dolivornnoo \u\ 
could have wrought out for himsolf in tl»o dayn U) 
come, seemed to this! It was like wliat filing tlirougli 
chains of iron with a rusty nail might hw In tnnih 
parison to having the fetters struck off with a nnillh'M 
sledge. Death had emancipated liim, and ho whh glad. 
In that hour he had no pity to sparo for tho fdnnni' 
departed; no prayer to mutter for tlio houI calhul no 
suddenly to its account. 

George Geith was neitlier a vory HciUHitlvo unr a 
very scrupulous man; he was fitted to fight out hU 
fight bravely, but without much compunction, and mo 
he never thought of mingling a regret with hlw jc^y, or 
of baring his head and humbling himnelf in i\w> du^t 
whilst the chariot of the Lord rolled by. Throiiprh 
the portals of eternity, held open for a moment by the 
hand of death, he never turner] U) gaze; U**, only 
looked out over the future of hi^ own life, wUU:U Sw, 
was now free to travel as he plea^^ed. 

How he travelled it; wliat he j/ja/ie of it, how the 
bitter folly of his youth, mirxjrled >ij*.h hi>. eop wh^'O if 
tl^ 5weetie:&t and fc<5^r/jed fuJJ v> th/^ Smta wj^h 
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have patience to follow his fortunes throngli the pages 
to c<jmo. 

Meanwhile he has gone over to his desk again, 
and, having put aside his letters, got to work. We 
may go out of the office now and leave him to himself. 



CHAPTER III. 

BusineBB. 

Over all sorts of human feelings, the Jugger- 
naught of husiness rolls relentlessly. It spares neither 
sorrow nor joy in its progress; and there are no 
smiles so bright, no tears so bitter that they can drag, 
even for a moment, the wheels of that inexorable car. 
Lot the sickness be ever so fatal, let the dead in her 
coffin have been ever so dear, still if business is to go 
on at all, the sick must be left and the dead forsaken, 
Rtul the merest details of every-day commercial life 
attended to, though a man^s heart should be breaking. 
Money must be lodged and paid, bills met, goods sent 
for shipment, letters answered, customers admitted, 
though the eyes that were wont to light up the now 
desolate home are closed, and the voice which made 
melody in the deserted rooms, is mute for ever. Shall 
sorrow stop tlie ti'ains, keep vessels in the dock, prevent 
office doors being opened? No surely, nor shall joy, 
not even such joy as George Geith felt when he 
opened his eyes on the following morning, and satis- 
fied himself by another perusal of his letter, that the 
liberty which had come to him the previous night was 
not a dream. Whether bond or free, it was necessary 
he should live, and so he thankfully turned himself to 
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business once again, and remained in Fen Court, 
working as liard, and as fiercely, as ever. 

Most men who had been bred up to the church, 
and compelled to leave it solely by the pressure of 
external circumstances, would, when once that pressure 
was withdrawn, have seriously considered whether they 
ought not to return to their old profession. 

Not so George Geith, however. He did not feel the 
old vows bind him. He acknowledged no obligation to 
return to curate's work and curate's pay. He had 
settled the matter of relinquishing the church years 
ago with his own conscience, and although circum- 
stances were much altered since then, he was not the 
man to reopen a disagreeable controversy with him- 
self, and resume an argument in which, free as he was 
in the present to choose his course, he would have 
been sure to get the worst of the discussion. The 
years which had brought liberty with them had 
brought likewise a knowledge of his own aptitude for 
business, and inaptitude for parish work. In the days 
when he was compelled to make his decision, it had 
seemed to him a calamity to have to leave the Church; 
but now the calamity would be to have to return to 
the Church, to relinquish the busy world of business 
and profit, the future of wealth and independence, for 
some country parish, where he should have to try and 
please the village gossips, be deferential to his rector, 
christen the labourers' children, bury the poor, and 
marry those whose banns had first been duly published. 

It was not a temporal lot to be coveted by a man 
of his temperament; and as temporal advantages were 
the gods of George Geith's idolatry, as loaves axv<l 
fishes were much more to his tasl^ \\\aw ^w^ ^orrocv ^'l 
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spiritual refreshment that could be offered him; as he 
had in the first instance decided to be a clergyman 
solely because his father had been one, because his 
Mends wished it, and because there was a desirable 
living in the Geith family, it will readily be believed 
that having found there was a more excellent' worldly 
way to rank and wealth and ease, he was not likely 
to return to the path he had abandoned, and become 
either a poor curate, with good connections certainly, 
but without private means, or the hanger-<)n of a great 
house, the windows whereof commanded a view of the 
smoke curling up from the chimneys of Great Snare- 
ham Eectory. 

From the clerical directory he knew that the old 
incumbent was still alive; and he knew, likewise, that 
his aunt, Lady Geith, and his cousin. Sir Mark, would 
.give him the living whenever it fell in, and settle the 
question of his sudden flight from Morelands, and long 
absence from the Church, with the Bishop, whilst that 
dignitary ate his luncheon at Snareham Castle. 

It was no doubt about his old advantages being 
restored to him that kept George Geith in Fen Court. 
It was just this, he liked business bettei: than preach- 
ing or praying, or visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction; and, accordingly, without arguing out 
the matter, or giving it more than the most casual 
consideration, he decided on remaining an accountant 
And if a clergyman's engagement with the Church be 
dissoluble, if it be but a matter of service and pay- 
ment, of temporal expediency; and earthly reward, he 
was right. But, on the other hand, if entering the 
Church be marrying for time and eternity, if the 
vows vowed are irrevocable, if the choice, once made, 
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whether hastily or after mature consideratidli, be one 
by which a man onght to abide through life, he was 
wrong. Anyhow, he remained in Fen Court, and that 
may suffice for us, for it is not with the tender 
scruples of a sensitive man we shall have to do in 
these volumes, not with the self-analysis of a sub- 
jective nature, but rather with the life's fight of one 
who now victorious, now defeated, struggled on tiU 
he reached the summit of his hopes, a disappointed 
man! 

See him as he sits in his office, looking over his 
desk at the waving boughs and the rustling leaves. that 
dance and are glad in the summer sunshine! Life is 
before him, and he is firee. 

He has lost years and years certainly, but at tjiirty- 
two a man has still the best part of his life to traverse, 
and he who can start firom that point with nothing, to 
hinder his making a good thing of the remainder of 
the road, may truly be esteemed one of the favourites 
of fortune. 

And this man? He has health, a clear conscience, 
a strong body, a vigorous mind. 

He is willing to work, and has got work to do; he 
is succeeding in hiiB profession; he can resume his old 
name. He can, if he pleases, seek out his relatives, 
and establish a connection between the City and one 
of the oldest and proudest families in Bedfordshire. 
Or, if he did not care to do that, he could at any rate 
widk about the world a free and independent man, 
dogged no more by the dread of discovery, and he 
could work with a light heart, knowing what he earned 
was hiiBi own, and would never again have to be laid 
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aside and* devoted to that purpose which had eaten 
seven years out of the very heart and glory of his life. 

Now, come friend, come foe, George Geith was in- 
different The one enemy who could have beggared, 
and disgraced, him was lying at last in a churchyard, 
far away in ComwalL After seven years — seven 
years that had altered every plan of his life, obliterated 
the prejudices of birth, taken him out of the Church, 
and flung him into the midst of a struggling, pushing 
world, to fight for his daily bread, George Geith was 
free. 

Seven years I what would the next seven bring to 
him? For days the accountant asked himself that 
question; as he walked along the streets, as he ate his 
breakfast, and swallowed his dinner; he saw, not the 
crowds in the City thoroughfares, not his dingy back 
office, not the blank formality of Billiter Square, not 
the comfortless surroundings of the dirty chop-house; 
but estates, and houses, and happiness, all possessed 
by George Geith, who, with grave face and sober de- 
meanour, saw visions and dreamed dreams! 

What business man has not done this? Who, stand- 
ing on the borders of that speculative land, which is 
so fair to all, and which holds gifts for so few, has not 
bought and sold, and sowed and reaped, and laboured, 
and received abundantly? 

Talk of the imagination of poets; what are their 
wildest fancies in comparison to those which fill the 
brains of speculators? 

And this is the true fascination of business. Beyond 
its weary details, beyond its toils, beyond its certainties, 
beyond its endless necessities and countless annoyances, 
lies: tli6 UinideN^ fegion of possibilily, which is possessed 
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ID. fancy by thousands who might seem to you, my 
reader, eommonplace men euough. 

That land is bouudlesa, beautiful, happy. It ia the 
El Dorado of struggling men, the heaven of inventors; 
it is the Bun which shines into dingy offices, which 
gilds dark clouds that would otherwise overwhelm with 
their blackness tired and anxious hearts. 

Into this land the minds of silent and undemon? 
strative men pass the most readily. And it 
cause George Geith was to a great extent self containi 
and unconfiding, that he clothed the future with snch 
glorious hues and radiant apparel. 

And yet as this future had to be won with work, 
the glimpses ho caught of it, instead of inducing idle- 
,nras, only made him labour more determinedly in the 
present. 

There was nothing in the prospect of rest which 
caused him to loathe his harness. At sight of the 
distant pastures, and the far-off streams, he merely 
qaickened his pace onward. 

Every step he took over the City stones, every 
letter be wrote, every piece of business he completed, 
brought the end closer, the jonrney nearer to a eou- 
cluBion. 

Treed from the danger of detection, George Geith 
once again made himself a bondsman. 

Never a master fashed on a slave to labour as bu- 
siness now lashed on the accountant. It drove him, it 
harried liim, he lived in it and for it, far more than 
he lived by it. 

He had worked so long fiercely, that bis mind 
cramped unless his body was always labot 
A little beyond its strength. The object for 
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nothing of the Sytblow Mines; that you had never 
heard of them. I do not understand your meaning, 
sir, not at all;^' and the poor gentleman, who felt the 
ground giving way under his feet, stood at bay. 

"My meaning is this," answered Mr. Gteith, who 
could not feel offended at anything a man so placed 
might say; "that a company which induces the public 
to purchase shares by misrepresentation, and the fifty- 
pound shares in which are selling at half- a- crown, 
must be rotten, and the sooner you get clear of it the 
better." 

**But I should lose nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds," said Mr. Molozane, with a readiness 
which proved he had gone through the calculation be- 
fore; "and to think of the sum I expected to make — 

of all the plans I built on that d d lead! I cannot 

give everything up, Mr. Geith - — I cannot sell." 

For a moment the accountant paused and hesitated 
before he said: "As I understand, the case stands thus. 
You have accepted an indefinite liability which you 
can get rid of at the cost of a definite loss; were I so 
situated, I should submit to the loss, rather than con- 
tinue the liability. You know to-day that nineteen 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds odd will be the ex- 
tent of your misfortune, but you have no means of 
knowing what sum it will take to set you, straight 
hereafter." 

"You think, in fact, the mine might swallow up all 
I have?" asked Mr. Molozane, with a ghastly attempt 
at a smile. 

"It is possible," answered the accountant, and his 
visitor resumed his chair. 

"Could you ascertain what the mines are thought 
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of in London?*^ said Mr. Molozane after a time, with 
that vague belief in the value and safety of metropo- 
litan opinion, which is so distinguishing a peculiarity 
of country .people. 

"Probably I could," was the reply. "I will 
endeavour to do so, to-morrow, and communicate the 
result" 

"To-day, sir, to-day, for God's sake!" urged his 
client; and thus exhorted, George Geith wrote on a 
slip of paper -- 

"Dear Sib, — Can you send me any information 
about the Sythlow Mines? Are they a safe invest- 
ment; who is the secretary, and how does the com- 
pany stand? "Yours, G. G." 

This slip he told his clerk to take over to Mr. 
Bemmidge's office in Nicholas Lane, and wait an 
answer. 

Having done this, he handed The Times to Mr. 
Molozane, and commenced writing letters that were to 
go out by that nighf s mail. 

Whilst he was so engaged, people who had entered 
the outer office, and found no one there, knocked at 
the inner door for admittance. Then the accountant 
called out, "Gome in," and laying down his pen, 
listened to what they had to say; or if the business 
proved of a private nature, went into the other office 
with them. 

As a rule, he did not leave either Mend ox atrana^ 
alone in his own sanctum; but he felt.i 
Molozane scrutinizing his papers. The ui^ 
bolder evidently did not belong to ^Mli 
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sons who cannot let a chance pass of examining into 
the state of other men^s afiPairs, let their own anxiety 
be what it will. 

Wearily the minutes passed to the visitor. He 
would have liked to lay down The Times and pace the 
room, but he feared disturbing Mr. Greith. The great 
silence of the place — that silence of London, which 
is so much more intense than silence in the country — 
wore him out 

Through the silence, the clock above the door 
ticked on relentlessly, and Mr. Molozane listened to the 
sound till it seemed as though his heart were ticking 
too, louder and faster than the clock. 

When strangers entered he screened his face with 
the newspaper, and tried to help hearing what they 
said. 

When they left he looked out of the window near 
which he. sat, at the blackened walls surrounding the 
old churchyard, and the trees which grew within the 
railings, and waved their branches mournfully to the 
dull sky, whilst the rain kept drip, dripping on to the 
damp graves beneath. 

At last, the clerk came back, stating in explanation 
of his long absence, that Mr. Bemmidge, after reading 
the note, went out — telling him to wait On his 
return he gave the messenger the fly-leaf of an old 
letter twisted up, with these words written in pencil 
on it: 

"The Sythlow shares are not worth the value of 
the paper on which they are issued. Don't let any 
one you know, invest in them. The company is not 
on the cost-book principle, and the secretary is Punt 
I need say no more." 
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i^?" asked Mr. Molozane, 



mdrel in London," 
a honri you muat 



IP "Whyneed he say 'no moi 
P the accountant concluded. 
1^ "Becauaa there is not a greater ecoi 
frSB the reply. "You must not loso a 
sell whilst Belling is possible." 

"Give me a glaaa of water," said Mr. Molozane, 
and Mr. Geith requested his clerk to bring some, which 
he did, in a jug; carrying it and a tumbler in on a 
waiter. 

When he had emptied the jug, Mr. Molozane rose, 
and taking out his purse with a hand that would 
tremble spite of all his efforts at composure, said — 
"I do not know how much I am your debtor, but if 

yon will " 

^^^ "Ton are not my debtor at all," interrupted the 
^^^ueeountant; "mines are not our business, and I have 
P^^Nese no bnsineas for you. I only wish I could have 
' ■ 'given you better news. Nay," he added, "I cannot 
make a charge. I might just as well take a fee for 
telling a stranger his way to St. Paul's." 

"You are very good. I fear I have intruded, most 
unwarrantably; lam sorry- — I am greatly obliged;" and 
Mr. Molozane held out his hand in a manner which 
proved he was only paying Mr, Geith in civility because 
he declined payment in money. 

There could be no doubt but that Mr. Moloeane 
thought shaking hands with a man in business was 
conferring an honour on the individual bo favoured. 

Many a person reading this thought would have 
resented the condescension, but the accountant pitied 
his visitor too much for that, and sh< ''ordi- 

Oly. 

"Your broker will be too late to 'le 
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remarked, "bttt you might instruct him to dispose of 
the shares to-morrow." 

**I do not know any broker," said Mr. Molozane, 
dolefully. 

"Nor do I personally," was the reply. "Smart and 
Stewart, in Broad Street, are considered very respect- 
able people; you could scarcely do better than go to 
them." 

"Thank you;" and Mr. Molozane was about to 
depart, when G-eorge asked him if he knew his way 
to Broad Street 

The misguided man of course did not, but meant 
to inquire, and expressed himself gratefully when the 
accountant told him "to turn to his right on getting 
out of Fen Court, and keep straight on to the end of 
Fenchurch Street. After that," proceeded Mr. Geith, 
"turn to your right again up Grracechurch Street, cross 
the first opportunity, and take the second turning to 
your left, which is Threadneedle Street; Broad Street 
is the first turning to your right going down Thread- 
needle Street." 

All of which directions Mr. Molozane followed, and 
got safe into Broad Street; but there he lost himself 
and got into Austinfriars, where he floundered about 
for a while, and finally turned up in Great Winchester 
Street. 

At that point some benevolent individual took him 
in charge — conveyed him back to Broad Street vid 
London Wall, and deposited him at the door' of Messrs. 
Smart and Stewart^s oMce. 

"Want shares sold out of the Sythlow Mining Co.!" 
repeated Mr. Smart, who was a little old man with 
white hair, a sharp nose, and spectacles; "you are not 
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singular, but it cannot be done. We could not get rid 
of them for you if we ofiered a premium for taking 
'.hem. Very sorry to bear you have shares; a bad business 
— very;" and Mr. Smart, taking snuff, offered his bos 
U Mr. Molozane. 

It waB a poor way, perhaps, of evincing Hyntpathy, 
but be really intended the pinch aa consolatory. 

He was very sorry to hear that portly- looking country 
gentleman had sharea ia the undertaking, for be knew 
weT. enough that to the majority of those who were so 
nnftxtunate, there was an end coming, which end was 

Knin, 
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Tm letters were written and posted; the clerk bad 
iken d)wn his great-coat, tied a white comforter in 
many folds round his neck, brushed his bat with bis 
sleeve, aid departed, shutting the outer door of the 
house aftir bim, and George Geith was at last alone 
and free la linger a few minutes over his tea. From 
first thing h the morning be had been listening, talking, 
writing, or valking. He had not found leisure for any 
dinner, 80 le was breaking his fast with a chop the 
housekeeper had cooked for bim, when a loud knock 
resounded tluough the house, and next moment Mr. 
Bemmidge emtsred the room. 

"Don't lot me interupt you," he said, taking off 
his hat and mbuttoning bis top-coat aa ho spoke. 
"What a night t is! The rain is coming down as if 

. were pouring it out of bucketa. 1 ' von, I will 

B a cup of tea shall I call Mrs. 
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But Mrs. Grimsby, who knew Mr. Bemmidge's -ways, 
was already in the room with a second cup and saucer, 
having placed which articles on the table, she waited 
for the teapot, and departed in triumph to replenish L 

^^Bachelor^s tea, Bemmidge,*' said Mr.. Geith apolo- 
getically to his Mend, who had by this time planted 
himself in front of the fire, with both feet on ihe 
fender. 

"Always good," replied Mr. Bemmidge. "I think 
there ought to be an especial clause ia the marriage 
service, securing a strong cup to married men." 

"One would think Mrs. Bemmidge treated you liadly 
in that respect," remarked the accountant. 

"So she does, but not worse than other wivef treat 
their husbands; indeed, tea is the only thing vie ever 
have a row about Ifs strange, ish^t it? Mothers can 
make tea, and sisters too, but wives can^t; and yet one 
would think they must have been sisters once, and will 
some day be the mothers of great hulking bofs. Ah! 
when I was single and in lodgings, used not I to make 
the tea black? It was like ink. Some felows that 
came to see me then will talk about my tea ^et I had 
to ask them not to mention it before Mrs. E, for it set 
her back up regularly; and as she is as good a wife 
as ever breathed, it is a shame to vex her. What fires 
you do keep up, to be sure!" and Mr. Beiymidge thrust 
the poker between the bars as though ifie heat were 
not fierce enough already. / 

"And what about the mines?" he a^ded. 

"Do you mean was the informatibn sufficient?" 
asked Mr. G^th. "If so, it was a litle too sufficient 
for the person on whose behalf Imadr the inquiry; he 
had taken shares." 
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Poor devU!" ejaculated Mr. Bemmidge; "lie may 
put up liis ahuttera." 

"I don't think tliat he is in any husiness," said the 
accountant. "Has private meaoB, I should imagine." 

"K I were in his shoes, then, I should sell my 
sticks, pack up, and bolt," observed Mr. Bemmidge. 
"The Sythlow Mines will be the worst smash-up that 
we have seen for years. Mark my words if they are 
not. Do you know, I got quite in a fidget lest it was 
on your own behalf you were inquiring, and that my 
advice should not be strong enough to hinder your 
taking the sbares as bargains. You ought to write to 
your client, ajid advise Lim to decamp." 

"I do not know what the man is," answered the 
other, "or where he lives, or anything about him, ex- 
cept that I am sure he would not do as you suggest. 
He will either shoot himself or face the evil He wUl 
not run away." 

"Then, unless he is remarkably lucky, he will have 
to be content with a front seat in the workhouse," 
said Mr. Bemmidgoj and Iiaving sketched this pleasant 
future for Mr. Moluzane, he swallowed another cap of 
tea, and pushed his chair a little further from the 
fire. 

"I have come to ask you to do me a favour," be 
began, after a pause. "No, not that," he added hastily, 
as Mr. Geith rose to get his cheque-book. "Not that, 
though you have helped me over many an ugly stile. 
I want yon to eat your Christmas dinner with us. 
Everything plain ~ no formality — all old friends. 
A. dance and a rubber. You are si: •"• nnsociable 
wlow that I scarcely liked to ask at Mrs. 
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curate heartily, and hoped he was well and doing well, 
he still did not express any pleasure at his visit, nor 
request him to prolong it 

As, however, "using hospitality without grudging,'* 
to all men, had always heen one of the rector's sins 
most grievous in his wife's eyes, he did urge Mr. Greith 
to have something to eat before he departed; and in 
this he was seconded by Cissy, who, spite of the 
thunderstorm gathering on the maternal brow, prayed 
him to stop for another half-hour at any rate. "It 
was so long since they had seen him — such years 
and years!" 

She looked very pretty as she begged him to stay. 
She was the same winning, stealing, twining Cissy, 
George Geith remembered walking with through the 
rectory gardens in the old days departed, when such 
close intimacy was dangerous and trying to botL 

But he was not to be taken in witib blue eyes ipid 
soft words and sunshiny smiles now.. He had seen 
her smile on Mark, in just the same manner, and he 
knew her at last for what she was — • a natural 
woman it might be, but still a woman naturally a flirt. 

"It is all grist that comes to her mill," thought 
George, "and I won't be ground up in it;" which was 
a very prudent resolve, more especially as — God 
help her — Cissy Hayles had loved, and did love, 
George Geitl^ more than she was ever likely to love 
any man again. 

More, most certainly, than she ever could care for 
Sir Mark, who had few brains, few talents, and in- 
dulged in profane swearing to an extent which scan- 
dalised the rector. 

She had tried hard to win him; she was trying 
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hazder to keep him; for a baronet and the great Greith 
estates, and a good marriage settlement were things to 
be desired bj a poor parson's daughter. 

^It wiU be rest for your father, the making of 
your sisters, and position for yourself." This was how 
Mrs. Hajles lashed on the willing horse whenever it 
lUtered for a moment 

The match would, probably, accomplish all Mrs. 
Hayles said, and Cissy did her best to bring it about; 
but for all that, she could not help liking the one 
ooasin better than the other, and when Greorge thought 
she was acting, she was as much in earnest as eyer 
she was in her life. 

Having the baronet in tow, she would not have 
married the accountant, even had he been a clergyman 
again, and the rector of Great Snareham to boot; but 
in any capacity she would have flirted with him, and 
for this reason it was fortunate that Mr. Geith fortified 
himself against her artillery. 

It may have been also for this reason that Mr. 
Hayles asked his visitor to spare him a few moments 
before he left. • 

Once in his study, the rector shut the door and 
said, "More than seven years ago, Mr. Geith, when 
you left Morelands and the Church together, you 
told me a painful reason was driving you from both. 
Within six months after, I knew what that reason 



was. 



It took a great deal to move George Geith^s com- 
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Bemmidge by itself; but then, I am Bemmidge, and 
70U are not (Jrant" 

"Very true; 'but what- difference does that make? 
There is a firm you do business with Eankin, Run- 
corn and Smith; what is the name of the' partner you 
see?" 

"Bankin, I believe." 

"You are wrong, then, there is but one man in the 
firm, and his name is Jackson. There is a perfamer 
in Bishopsgate called Hume, and he trades under the 
firm of Lepard and Holini. As you go down Mincing 
Lane, you must have noticed a great brass plate with 
Huggins, Son, Huggins and Holt, on it. For a long 
time I thought that genuine, but one day I discovered 
the sole representative of that house to be a Mr. Black, 
who lives down at Grays. He came into the business 
through being the son-in-law of Huggins' son; but he 
does not think it expedient to change the name of the 
old -firm, nor do I. It shall be Grant and Co. till the 
end of my tenancy, and those who like to call me 
Grant may do so." 

"But you want me to call you Geith — ^" 

"When a man asks me to his house," began George, 
"it changes the position. I could not accept your in- 
vitation if — " 

"Then you will come. Thank you a hundred times; 
I shall make Mrs. Bemmidge's heart happy, spite of 
the anxieties of impending plum-pudding. Thank you," 
and Mr. Bemmidge wrung the accountant's hand. "Let 
me see, what is your name? Just spell it for me, there's 
a good fellow." 

"I will give you a card," said George, and he 
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pulled one lie had recently had engraved out of his 
purse. "What time do you dine — six o'clock?" 

"Six! Lord, bless me, no! Three, sharp; but 
come at two — come at one." 

"I could not do it," was the answer; "it will be as 
much as I can manage to get up to your house at 
three o'clock. Service won't be over, in any of the 
City churches, much before half-past one." 

"You don't mean to say you go to church, and that 
kind of thing, and you a bachelor, too." 

"Have not bachelors souls?" asked Mr. Geith, with 
praiseworthy gravity. 

'*'Yes, I suppose so; but it seems singular. One 
expects married people to be religious, and so forth. 
Indeed, I often say to Mrs. Bemmidge myself, that, 
when the children grow up, we must begin — we must, 
really. You have siurprised me. I always thought that 
because you would not come up to us, that you had it 
out on Sundays." 

"Had what out?" asked George, who was for once 
fairly mystified. 

"Had your sleep. Unless I am going out of town, 
I never rise on Sundays till twelve or one; so I fancied 
you, perhaps, did not get up till three or four." 

"That is making it a day of rest with a vengeance," 
remarked the accountant. 

"What should I do if I did get up?" was the reply. 
"Beally you have astonished- me! you go to church 
even on Ohristmas-day. Mrs. Bemmidge's mother will 
be delighted. She is always scolding because we don't 
attend to those things as she does. You see it is 
entirely a matter of constitution," finished Mr. Bemmidge, 
and Gtoorge' Geith did not contradict the statement. 
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He contented himself with shaking hands over again 
with his friend, assuring him he would be punctual, 
and remember the address. 

"Ivy Cottage, Holloway Bead, near the Aichwaj 
Boad,'' were Mr. Bemmidge^s farewell words, ere he 
plunged out again into the pelting rain which came 
spladung down, and making dreary puddles in die 
graveyard. 

For a minute George Geith's eyes followed him; 
then the accountant drew back into the house and 
closed, the door, and ascended to his of&ce thought- 
fully. 

"Now, I wonder what the deuce possessed me," he 
marvelled, as he stood before his fire; "I wonder what 
possessed me to say I would go. Have I not spent 
enough Christmas-days alone to be able to face an* 
other?" and George Geith looked at the blaze that 
went leaping up the chimney, while he asked himself 
these questions. Seven times, had the twenty-fifth of 
December come round since he left Morelands, and 
seven times had he passed the day with no other com* 
pany save his own thoughts. In lodgings he had sat 
reading in solitary state while screams of laughter 
came ringing up that staircase, and the house shook 
with the dancing and the romping of his' landlady's 
guests assembled in the first floor front. He could 
still see that landlady, all "brass and glass," sailing 
into his room, short, fat, and flounced, her hair covered 
with bugles, and her hands with mittens, to ask V^if 
he would not come down just for half an hour to cheer 
him up a bit" A perfect recollection of her figure^ 
clothed in a silk which had seen the grease of man7< 
a Christmas goose, to make no mention of a eottonr 
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velvet jacket which covered irremediable rents in her 
bodice, came to the accountant's mind. He remem* 
bered the lace that trimmed the sleeves, the edging of 
her flounces, the marvellous frogs that sported up the 
front of her jacket. He could recall her smiling, self- 
satisfied face, and the tone, half compassionate half 
deprecating, in which she preferred her request 

He followed her to the door disappointed at hearing 
he was not lonelj, and did not care for society, and 
he heard the rustle of her dress and the pit-patting of 
her feet as she trotted away down-stairs again, and 
opened the drawing-room door through which a vollej 
of laughter escaped, just as heated air rushes out through 
a ventildtor. 

He could remember that marvellous little pudding, 
about the size of a breakfast cup, which was always 
sent up by the maid-of-all-work, with "missus's com- 
pliments, and hopes you won't be offended, sir, but she 
made it herself;" said maid-of-all-work being in a 
chronic state of grin, consequent on Christmas boxes, 
excitement, and a new cap. He thought of dreary 
walks through wet streets — frosty streets — across 
the parks, over the bridges. He recollected going to 
bed after a day that seemed to have been thirty-six 
hours long, and waking out of a long sleep to hear the 
laughing still vehement below, and the clinking of 
glasses on the landings He remembered once flying 
firom Christmas in London, packing a carpetbag, re- 
lieving his landlady of his presence, and departing for 
Canterbury, where he put up at a second-rate hotel, 
in which, to his dismay, he found the landlord's son 
was lying dead up-stairs, as the waiter informed 1 
at dinner, byway, doubtless, of improving his app 
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There were no Christmas festivities in that house to 
annoy him, but he found Christmas with mourning 
phimes, worse than Christmas with liolly, and mistletoe, 
and riotous laughter, and so never tried the experiment 
again. 

Christmas in offices was a degree better, certainly, 
than Christmas in lodgings, for he was delivered from 
plum-pudding, and he had the Christian satisfaction of 
doing good unto others by taking care of the premises 
whilst the housekeeper and her husband went to Ken- 
nington to eat their goose with Mrs. G-.'s mamma. But 
Still Christmas, even in his own castle, with silent 
rooms and a good fire — his tea-things left ready, and 
a kettle on the hob — was dreary work; and the ac- 
countant found what most of us do find some time or 
other in our lives, that though we may live without 
our kind for three hundred and sixty-four days out of 
the year, there comes one day when we want some 
friend to speak to, and wish us the compliments of the 
season. 

For this reason George Geith, now that he was 
free, accepted Mr. Bemmidge^s invitation. Of Mrs. B. 
he knew no more, than that she economised her tea, 
and was, according to her husband^s statement, the best 
wife that ever breathed. But he pictured her as rather 
a homely personage — a motherly, comfortable kind 
of woman, who might not perhaps be adapted to adorn 
any sphere, but who exactly suited the one in which 
Providence had placed her. 

In this supposition, however, Mr. Geith was not 
quite correct, for Mrs. Bemmidge was neither motherly 
nor homely, nor a particularly good wife; on t^e con- 
trary, she was rather one of those women whom Lon- 
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don breeds hj thousands; who emerge from back par- 
lours in dingy City streets, from little suburban villas, 
and from third-rate boarding schools, to make some 
honest man's life wretched, and to train up more girls 
to greater pretension, greater snobbishness, and less 
usefulness, than their mothers. 

A mean woman withal, and yet extravagant, who 
was always pinching and saving, spilling and spending, 
who looked after ounces of sugar, and grudged extra 
slices of bread, and still who dressed well, ate well, 
slept softly, and took care of No. 1. 

And this No. 1 was always sounding her own per- 
sonal praises in her husband's ear. Who managed so 
well as she? who had so nice-looking a drawing-room? 
who looked after her servants so constantly? who 
skirmished with the tradespeople more incessantly? 
into whose house were greater bargains carried than 
into hers? 

If Mr. Bemmidge or anybody else could answer 
these questions, she, Mrs. B., would be obliged to 
them, but as no one ever attempted to contradict her, 
said debt of gratitude to society was never contracted 
by the lady who had determined to know Mr. Geith. 

For Mr. Bemmidge had employed no words of 
course when he said his wife would be made happy by 
the accountant sharing their Christmas dinner. It was 
no fagon de parler to state that Mrs. Bemmidge had 
threatened to invade Fen Court herself. Mrs. Bemmidge 
had threatened and would have performed, only l&x. 
Gteith's acceptance averted any such calamity. He waf 
coming, *^for certain," added her husband, and thetf* 
fore Mrs. Bemmidge began to set her house in otdni 
stuffed the fatted goose; lived in liex kitc^^u^ te^ 

GeoTffe GeUh of Fen Court. /. 4: 
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As for Mr. Foss, he seemed to be regarded as a 
perfect nonentity. A friend, Mrs. B^mmidge called 
him, and he certainly seemed to have aU a finei^d's 
undesirable privileges conceded to him. He rang the 
bell, he was hustled into comers, he was sent errands, 
he played with the children, he was ' forgotten in die 
conversation, and made himself "quite at home,'* sitting 
in a direct draught. 

He was a distant relation of Andrew Bemmidge, 
and had all the wine-merchant's natural modestyi 
sweetness of temper, and forgetfulness of himsel£ 

Like the wine-merchant also, he could not see what 
was best for his domestic happiness, for he was over 
head and ears in love with Gertrude Gilling, and 
walked miles along the London pavements to fulfil her 
slightest behest. 

"You found it cold, sir," said Mrs. Gilling, in her 
usual manner, only with the chill off. 

"On the contrary, very warm," answered George;, 
"but then, to be sure, I drove. I dare say the wind 
is cold to-day when walking. Have you been out?" 

"Only to church," answered Mrs. Gilling, virtu* 
ously, and the accountant remembering what his friend 
had said on that head, let the subject drop. 

"What a nice little place you have here, Bem- 
midge," he said; "I should scarcely have supposed 
that near London there had been a house so much in 
the country." 

"Nothing but fields at the back," replied Mr. 
Bemmidge, while the ladies mentally repeated the word 
"little," and marvelled at what size of house Mr. Geith 
had been accustomed to visit. "Nothing but fields most 
part of the way to Homsey, pretty neighbourhood; 
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))eAutiful walks about Highgate; tho cemetery is well 
worth seeing. You must come down often in the 
summer time and explore the country." 

Whereupon Mrs. Bemmidgo at once expressed a 
hope that now Mr. Geith had found his way out to 
Hollo way, he would make no stranger of himself, but 
come often and "take them as they were;" which could 
not be supposed to mean as they were then, seeing 
heaven and earth had been moved to put a good face 
on things in his honour. 

George, in reply, stated his opinion that Mrs. 
Bemmidge was too kind, and Mrs. Bemmidge be- 
came duly satisfied that Mr. Geith was a delightful 
man. 

That half-hour before dinner the accountant firmly 
believed never would end — not because he was hungry 
and wished for dinner, but because he was wearied to 
death of trying to find something to say. 

The children h^d, indeed, promised a temporary 
diversion when they came in duly brushed, washed, 
and combed, to make the lives of all on whom they 
cast their affections, a weariness unto them. One little 
girl in especial, who had inquired pointedly, "Aint oo 
Mr. Rant?" seemed inclined to take him under her 
protection; but Mr. Fobs proHonted such attractions as 
the children tricid vainly to rciHist; pockets filled with 
presents — pockets that ho let them turn inside out at 
their sweet will and phiasun^ — jiocketH from which 
halfpence mif^ht bo abHtracted, and swoetmcats pro- 
cured. 

To be sure, Mrs. Bemmid^ci (ixliibited the little girl 
aforementioned in every possibhi li^lit; called the pert, 
ugly imp her "pretty (jueeii," retailed all her st\M 
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forward speeches, and kept the child in a grin at the 
repetition of her own wit. 

"She said she was not to call you Mr. Rant any 
more, but Mr. Teeth," observed her mother. "Why 
did you call him Mr, Eant after alL dearie?" 

I^ answer to which question Miss Bemmidge drew 
her shoulder completely out of her dress and rubbed 
herself sideways against her mother. A. chum of a 
child the thing was, too, thicker round its waist than 
any other part of its body, and with the most astonish- 
ing pair of legs Oeorge Greith had ever beheld on a 
creature of its age. 

"Just six last birthday," said Mrs. Bemmidge, with 
a triumphant smile, as though she were stating some 
fact greatly to the credit of her oflfepring. 

"May I doo now, and 'peak to Birry, ma?" 
whispered the young lady, who could have spoken a 
great deal less like a two-year-old had she chosen; and 
mamma giving permission, she rushed over to Mr. Foss 
and claimed her share of the spoil. 

"Oh! I declare, youVe been and given Tommy a 
sugar-plum more than me," shrieked mamma's queen, 
and forthwith Mr. Foss had to make up the deficit 

"And your'n are bigger nor mine," said Tommy 
with his tongue out, all of which by-play Mr. G«ith 
affected not to hear. 

"We have one younger than any of them," re- 
marked Mr. Bemmidge, who was accustomed to the 
juvenile concert. "Mamma, Mr. Geith has not seen 
baby." 

"I am sure Mr. Geith does not want to see any 
more children until after dinner," answered Mrs. 
Bemmidge, which statement would have been perfectly 
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true, had she only added that he did not want to i 
any more children at all; but politeness prevented J! 
G^ith acquiescing in her proposition, and so he declai 
that of fldl things he should like best to see the bal 

Straight away went the hostess to fetch her young 
bom; and during her absence George racked his brai 
what to say to Mrs. Gilling. The theatres? M 
Gilling was so well up in them that his ignorance 'w 
exposed in a minute. 

How the country looked at Christmas; how the < 
customs were still kept up in many a squire's house 

Mrs. Gilling knew nothing about the country; : 
her part she liked the gas and the shops; but M 
Gilling was enthusiastic concerning the snow on t 
tombstones; about frost on the evergreens; about t 
village choristers singing under the windows. 
better than anything on earth, Miss Gilling would li 
to spend a Christmas in a real old haunted hou 
where the olden fashions were observed. 

"Had Mr. Geith ever spent a Christmas in t 
country?" and every hair on Miss Gilling's head seem 
to quiver as she asked the question. 

"Yes," he answered, "I have spent several Chri 
mas days in the country." 

"And in a baronial hall?" gasped Miss Gilling. 

"In an old hall, at any rate," he replied laughii 
"where Christmas was given every honour it deserv< 
and when we were all very happy because we we 
assembled together on the happiest day in the yearJ 

"Oh I you will be contrasting that day with tliii 
said Miss Gilling pathetically. 

"Certainly not to the disadvantage of the presen 
was Mr. Geith's reply, at which Miss Gilling blush 
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and simpered, whilst her mother smiled with the chill 
more off than ever. 

At this juncture, in came the bahy; and it may not 
be out of place here to state, that if there were one 
domestic animal, for which, more than another, Mr. 
Geith entertained a settled abhorrence, it was a baby 
, -r— more particularly the kind of baby which now made 
its appearance — red in the face, blue in the arms, 
long in the legs, small in the ey^, and puckered about 
the mouth; a baby which cned without tears, and 
kicked ynibont rein, and was, so said its n>kmma 
"the quietest little lamb that ever breathed/' 

Long and weary had been George Geith's ex- 
perience of babies. Never any part of his clerical duty 
had been so irksome to him as the christenings. The 
funeral service was nothing to* the baptismal He 
would rather have had to do with half a dozen corpses 
than one baby. He did not know how to hold them, 
how to quiet them, what in the name of wonder to do 
with them. His rector used to be able to nurse a child 
as cleverly as a good cook can turn a pancake; but he 
never could learn the trick; and so sure as he had a 
christening, so certainly there was weeping and wailing 
beside the font, dissatisfaction amongst the mothers, 
and muttered remarks that it was plain to be seen he 
was a bachelor. . 

And now here was another autocrat for him to 
serve and honour; another mass of jelly, provided with 
lungs, for him to essay to touch. 

"A fine fellow, isn't he?" said the father, who 
really believed the child to be perfection. 

"A darling, itzy witzy pet," capped mamma, 
liaiiding the bundle of white cambric to Mr. Geith. 
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No, it did not cry-, it just remained qniet long 
enough to get well into Ids arms, when it bent itself 
double, backwards, in order to get a good view of his 
face. Then its cheeks wrinkled, and with limbs 
drawn up, it screamed as though its last hour was 
come. 

"Let mamma take it then, a darling. Shall mamma 
take it? Didn^t it like strangers? there, there P' And 
Mrs. Bemmidge tried to pacify the wretch, and bore it 
off to its own especial apartment, whence George heard 
shrieks proceeding during the whole of dinner, which, 
much to his relief, was at last announced. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Pleasure. 

It was a nice little party, only six. Mr. Bemmidge 
took charge of his mother-in-law, Mr. Foss of Miss 
GiUing, and Mr. Geith . of Mrs. Bemmidge. A nice 
little party — at least, it would have been a con- 
venient number had the children not swarmed after 
the adults into the dining-room, where they mounted 
high chairs, and surveyed the table from a vantage- 
ground. 

Mrs. GiUing was good enough to say grace; per- 
haps because .her son-in-law would not. George Geith 
had never dined at any man's table since the days 
when that ceremony was usually performed by him; 
and somehow Mrs. Gilling's grace struck him as the 
iiumiest thing about her. 

For the sake of his firiend, for the gfixa 
he bore for that simple-hearted, honest IQ# 
Ueved in his wife and. his house, and who 
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Btam of htnnbni^ in 1m eompooitioii, tlie acoomitant 
Ktrt^ve to enjoj lnm§dtf and to eat and drink enoogh 
to Mntuttj his hoft 

But had he foeeeeded in dua endearonr, he would 
eertainlj neirer haire eaten and drank any more, for 
Mr Bemmidge, not merelj wanted him to taste every- 
thing that waa on the table, Imt alao to take two or 
three helpings of each diah, like Mn. Gilling, whose 
appetite, it waa satisfaetoiy to see, had not been im- 
paired by trouble. Of coarse it waa not dvil of George 
to notice such matters, but being /t man who noticed 
everything, be could not avoid seeing that Mrs. Gilling 
did justice to the good fare set before her. 

^^Bhe would trouble Andrew for sucking pig, be- 
cause it was years since she had tasted one; and, as it 
was Christmas, she positively must have a slice of 
turkey. Goose was a thing dear Sarah knew she 
could relish if she was dying, and roast beef — well) 
if Mr. Geith would be so kind, it was an English dish, 
and it was as well to follow old customs.** So the 
lady rambled aboi^t whilst the children ate stuffing, 
and spilt gravy, and messed their pinafores, and their 
father employed his time in alternately scolding and 
giving them titbits. 

**I am so sorry, Mr. Geith, that we have nothing 
you like,** said Mrs. Bemmidge plaintively, after she 
had vainly pressed Mr. Geith to take a little more, 
"if it was only a morsel of beef" 

"Nothing I like!" repeated George. "I assure 
you, Mrs. Bemmidge, I have not eaten such a dinner 
for seven years.** 

"Then I wonder you are alive,*' remarked the 
m^i aa she helped her mother to turkey again. 
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"Tommy, do sit up; Andrew, keep yonr fingers out of 
the gravy; papa, do not let Amy have any more;' 
Harry, if you don't behave yourself you shall not taste 
the pudding,** and so forth; the courtesies of life being 
blended with a strict attention to its duties. 

"What am I to do with it?" thought George Geith, 
as he had about a pound of plum pudding set before 
him, with an intimation from. Mrs. Bemmidge that it 
was a triumph of her own culinary skill. And the 
accountant longed for the days of his youth, when he 
had a knack of secreting pieces of fat and other un- 
savoury viands, unknown by mortal man. "If I could 
but leave it?" he sighed; but no, there it was to be 
finished, and by him. 

Mrs. Bemmidge would hear of no smaller portion; 
and, indeed, in comparison to his, that allotted to Mrs. 
Grilling was a very Benjamin's. 

"I am quite sure, Sarah, those children will make 
themselves ill," said their grandmother, as Miss Bem- 
midge slily put forth her hand to secure another mince 
pie. 

"You naughty girl, how dare you?" said mamma 
to her queen. "Papa, push her chair from the table. 
I suppose it is because Mr. Geith is here, she thinks 
she may do as she likes. Mr. Geith, have you found 
the ring? There is a ring in the pudding. I hope 
you will get it; I shall be so pleased." 

"Perhaps, Mrs. Bemmidge, you have taken care 
I shall get it," answered George, with a ghastly at- 
tempt at a smile, as he still worked his way through 
the mass before him. 

"Oh no! it was fairly mixed, I assure you," broke 
in Miss Gilling; "my sister dropped in the ring, and 
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we all stirred the pudding after that Even Andrew 
'ventured into the kitchen to do his part," which was 
the less to he wondered at, perhaps, I may add; as 
Andrew had very often to venture into the kitchen in 
search of his hoots. 

"And supposing I do find the ring," sud George, 
"what will be the consequence?" 

"Why, you will be married before the year is out," 
answered Mis, Bemmidge, with a simper* 

"Then I shall certainly not continue the search," 
exclaimed the accountant, laying down his spoon. 

"Oh! but that is not fair," cried Mrs. Bemmidge. 
"You must finish your pudding. And, besides, it is 
my guard ring, and I cannot have it lost" 

"I never willingly put myself in the way of mis- 
fortune," said Mr. Geith, solemnly. 

"Only hear him," exclaimed Mrs. GiUing, with her 
mouth full of plums. 

"I hope, ring or no ring, you wiU be married by 
this time next year," said Mr. Bemmidge, "for a man 
never knows what true comfort and happiness is till 
he has a wife to take care of him." 

"You speak fi:om a fortunate experience," answered 
Mr. Geith. "If all marriages were as happy as 
yours — " and the hypocrite turned to Mrs. Bemmidge, 
and the young olive-branches round the table, who 
were by this time busy with his plate, looking out 
"mamma's ring," and quarrelling for the candied 
lemon. 

Suddenly there came, a little scream from Miss 
GiUing — she had nearly swallowed the ring. 

"Gerty's got it! Gerty's got it!" cried parents and 
children in chorus. 
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"We may hope, then," said George, "to meet to- 
gether again before next Christmas on a different oc- 
casion. "That is," he added, "if I may be allowed 
the honour of being present." 

But at this point Miss Gilling^s confusion and 
blushes became so painful that Mrs. Bemmidge desired 
Amy to ripg the bell. "If you wonH have a mince 
pie, Mr. Geith," she said, quite piteously.. 

"You really must excuse me," he replied. And 
then the servant came, and went through a ceremony 
that Mrs. Bemmidge called "clearing away;" after 
which Mrs. Gilling again officiated, and dessert was 
placed on the table. 

"May I stay with papa and Mr. Teeth, mamma?" 
asked Amy, when the ladies rose to depart. 

"Yes, if you are good," said mamma; and Miss 
Bemmidge, and consequently the boys, remained. 

Certainly, if the condition mentioned in her 
mother^s speech had been enforced, the young lady 
would have been summarily expelled from the apart- 
ment So long as the quartet could get Mr. Foss to 
supply them with fruit they remained pretematurally 
quiet; but when even Mr. Foss thought they had made 
sufficient inroads on the oranges and walnuts, Miss 
Bemmidge commenced to be dictatorial towards her 
brothers, and so aggravated Tommy that he pushed 
her off her chair, for which offence he was ejected 
from the delights of after-dinner chat, and sent in dis- 
grace to his mother. 

"You smoke, I know, Geith," said Mr. Bemmidge; 
and thereupon Amy rushed away for the cigar-case, 
procured matches, and made herself busy, getting a 
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"That is my useful little girl," remarked Mr. 
Bemmidge. "I wonder if she could eat an orange." 
Whereupon Amy put her finger in her mouth, and 
looked as if she never had dexterously appropriated 
an orange in her life. 

After that, she climbed on the knees of all the 
gentlemen in succession, and reversing the position of 
Mr. Fosses cigar when it lay on the table, had the in- 
expressible satisfaction of seeing him put the hot end 
in his moutL 

Shrieks of laughter fi*om Andrew and Henry, how^ 
ever, exposed the culprit, and Miss Amy, together 
with her brothers, was shown the door by her father, 
who remarked apologetically to his cousin, that "chil- 
dren would be diildren." 

Whether Mr. Foss found the aphorism cool his 
mouth, I cannot say; but it is certain he declined 
further smoking for that night 

It was all very well talking to Mr. Bemmidge and 
Mr. Foss when the children were away. Of course the 
conversation tamed on business topics, but business 
was a topic George Geith liked. 

The mysteries of the wine trade were unveiled for 
the visitor^s edification. The adulteration, tricks, the 
doctoring, were all duly discussed over' — shall I write 
it reader? — brandy-and-water. Mr. Bemmidge talked 
about Messrs. Reuben and Issachar, "who had been 
exchequered for eighty thousand, and paid the fine," 
said Mr. Bemmidge, taking the cigar out of his mouth, 
"with a cheque. They were exchequered," he went 
on, "for filling barrels with water, and shipping them 
as brandy, in order to get the drawback. They 
managed, by fitting a tin tube to the bung-hole, to 
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enable the Custom-lioiise of&cer to taste the very finest 
brandy. How mach they made nobody ever knew," 
added Mr. Bemmidge, ''nor bow much they might have 
made, but for a row with one of their men, who in- 
formed against them." 

Then there were Cripple, Holt and Sons, who ran 
their spirit off through ihe streets; beside gas-pipes 
and water-pipes, through houses, stables, and ware- 
houses, and only paid duty on about a third they 
made. 

Further there was Mr. Briggins, who sold thou- 
sands of pipes of wine, and yet still, who scarcely ever 
took a single pipe out of bond. "He made it all — 
heaven only knows how," said Mr. Bemmidge, regret- 
fully; "and the secret died with him. I could not have 
told his wine from the best Portuguese; and, indeed 
nobody could, if the wine would have kept But it 
would not It mildewed in a month. The firm sold it 
forty shillings a dozen, and twenty to the trade.. And 
didn't the trade push it — only trust them J" 

So the talk went on till it was time to join the 
ladies, who were seated in the drawing-room, all 
domestic arrangements over, waiting for the evening 
guests, who arrived in due season, attired in dresses 
that were certainly very gay, determined to enjoy 
themselves and make Christmas-day a merry one 
indeed. 

Can you picture the evening, my reader? The tea, 
handed round by awkward, yet gallant cavaliers, who 
upset the cups, trampled on the ladies' dresses, and 
made funny Httle speeches that kept the company in 
roar. The card-tables, where whist was played for 
penny stakes, and old ladies appropriated Geot^Q 
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gratitude at all, if it will oblige you in the present, 
I am quite ready to go to my aunt on your behalf, 
I can but fail." 

"I do not know how to thank you," exclaimed the 
baronet. 

"There is not the least necessity for you to try," 
answered George Geith, quietly. "If I can make 
peace between you and your mother, it will be but a 
very- humble return for her kindness to me. All the 
pleasant days I can ever remember to have spent I 
owed to her; and though you and she cannot agree, 
Mark, I maintain there never breathed a better woman, 
nor a truer lady." 

Having given utterance to which opinion, the ac- 
countant rose, as if to end the conversation, and walk- 
ing to one of the windows put aside the heavy cur- 
tains and looked out into the night 

While the cousins were talking, the moon had been 
climbing high into the heavens, and now bathed the 
woods and fields surrounding Snareham Castle in a 
flood of silver light 

"Will you take me round the old place, Mark?" 
asked George. "It may be many a long day before 
I see it again;" and the pair went out into the gar- 
dens, from whence they passed into the shrubberies, 
and then wandered back to the upper terrace, which 
they paced slowly, side by side. 

The old castle, with its new wings, flung a shadow 
over the two kinsmen, and fi*om the building the 
ground sloped sharply down the hill-side to the village 
of Great Snareham, diat lay in the valley beneath. 

Over the lower woods, George could see the Tower 
of Great Snareham Church rising above the trees. 
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Buried in one of its vaults lay all bis ancestors, and 
all his deceased relations, except it might be the two 
drowned sons of Mrs. Arthur Geith, whose bodies had 
never been recovered. Two more, whose corpses were 
washed ashore after the accident which left her child- 
less, slept there tranquilly, as well as the late baronet, 
and his brother, the Rev. Adolphus Geith, and George's 
grand-uncle, that gallant Geith who came back from 
Waterloo covered with wounds, to die. For genera- 
tions the Geiths had been so small a band that the 
great house gathered its dead jealously together. 
Brothers and nephews, and cousins, however far 
divided in life, were brought home to the family 
estate, and buried side by side. It had often been 
remarked in George's hearing, how few the cof&ns 
were which sufficed to contain those who had- carried 
the name through previous centuries, and yet, so far 
as could be ascertained, none save the two boys were 
missing. 

Some such observation the accountant made at 
length to his cousin, who answered: 

^'Yes, there are two others, the son and the grand- 
son of that old Sir Harry, who fought so well for 
King Charles. When we were clearing out the Nor- 
man Tower, we came on the son's portrait, hanging in 
a dark passage with its face to the wall, and the word 
traitor painted over the picture. I cannot have the 
word obliterated without destroying the face, so I have 
hung it up in the gallery with an addendum of my 
own below. Walter Geith took the side of the Parlia- 
ment, and fell at Cropready Bridge. His wife brought 
the body here, but across the moat which lay where 
the ladies' flower-garden is now, Sir Harry cursed him.^ 
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and her, and her unborn cliild, and prayed, that the 
spawn of a traitor might never be master of Snare- 
ham. 

"* Whereupon,' says the manuscript from which I 
derived my information, 'the lady bade the men who 
carried her husband^s body place the corpse on the 
ground, and she kneeled down beside it and kissed 
his forehead, and then prayed in return: 

"'That if no son, or son's son, of the dead man 
ruled at Snareham, the estate might never pass from 
father to son, but come to be owned by strangers, and 
the name blotted out for ever.' 

"A nice wish," finished Sir Mark; "but the poor 
soul was beside herself with grief. After she had 
finished her prayer, she rose and went away with her 
dead to the old parsonage house, where the then clergy- 
man, who had known her husband from a boy, took 
her in and gave her food and shelter. Two days 
after, she died in giving birth to a still-bom child — 
a son; and they laid the three in one grave in the 
churchyard, together. So far the story; now for a 
strange thing about the portrait It is as like you as 
it can be. Shall we go in and look at it?" and Sir 
Mark led the way across many a room, and along 
many a passage into the picture gallery, which was 
little more than a broad corridor, lighted by three 
long windows, and ornamented at each end by a steel 
mirror. 

There were many maleGeiths and their wives; the 
former, firank, Saxon looking men; the latter, stifiP, 
prudish dames, holding flower in hand or hawk on 
wrist, with a certain stately solemnity. 

The daughters of the house were abundant, the 
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sons few and far betwe'eii;*V»iiiT'Tuncted bj^-a bevy of 
girls, hung Sir Harry, the Royalist, vhilst'at'a If file 
distance from him was suspended the portrait df liis 
only son. From comer to comer of the picture ran 
the disfiguring letters, but still through the word, as 
through the bars of a prison, the grave thoughtful 
face looked down on the last males of an ancient 
house. 

Over the neck of his horse an arm was thrown; 
the left hand held a plumed hat-, long, dark curls, fell 
over his shoulders, and a countenance which might 
have been George Geith's, had George ever looked 
handsome, stood out from the canvas. 

"It is you, George, to a certainty," remarked his 
cousin, after a long pause. "We always said we could 
not tell where you had got your face, but we know 
now. It is strange how some members of a family cast 
back, is it not?" 

"I wonder," was the accountant's reply, "if that 
son did die, or whether he lived and had children?" 

"Whether he did or not," observed Sir Mark, a little 
coldly, "makes the marvel none the less. Neither my 
father, nor your father, or even uncle Arthur, resembled 
this man, and yet they three were brothers." 

"True," answered George, as he passed over to 
look at the portrait of the late baronet. 

How well he remembered the face, bold, daring, 
frank, sensual, handsome, smiling. 

From father to son George Geith glanced cri- 
tically. 

"There can be no question about your dop 
Mark," he said at length. 

"So I tell Mrs. Arthur, but she says bImi^ 
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trace* the Jikdne^," ajaiwjefied* the 'baronet, with a some- 

. ; ••Jflyai: ii^^J* ftiiagii. 

•.' / : • **yrhen she must be blind," was the accountant's 
comment; and as he turned away, those who knew 
George Geith well could have told that he was some- 
thing more than satisfied, and something less than 
pleased. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Back to Town. 

Through the night George Geith lay awake think- 
ing; or, rather, he lay passive, whilst all manner of 
vague ideas chased each other through his mind. The 
events of the day, the confessions of Mark, olden 
memories, future plans, filled the mental canvas to 
overflowing; whilst, over all these, lay a kind of hazy 
wonder as to whether Mark were really the rightful 
owner of Snareham, as to what was the mystery lying 
between him and his mother. From boyhood Lady 
Geith had never cared for him. An only son, the heir 
of a large estate, he could do no right in her eyes. 
She had tried to be just, George knew, but George 
knew likewise that her trials in this respect had some- 
times proved signal failures. 

He could remember the triumphant pride of the 
late Sir Mark in his child, but he had never seen Lady 
Geith evince any pride in her son save when Mrs. 
Arthur Geith was present, at which periods she would 
have brought down the moon, could her so doing have 
pleasured the future baronet. Mrs. Arthur had never 
been a friend to Mark. She had tried to sow enmity 
between him and George; she said openly her nephew 
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was illegitimate, and her sister-in-law — but as her 
remarks were slanderons they need not • be repeated 
here. As Lady Geith had disliked her husband, so 
Mrs. Arthur Geith disliked her. People knew that the 
Geiths had played at cross-purposes with their wives; 
that Mrs. Arthur would fain have stood in her lady- 
ship^s shoes, and that her ladyship would gladly have 
taken her fortune and person to the country vicarage 
where Adolphus Geith made his humble home; so 
perhaps Lady Geith^s indifference to her son arose 
in dislike to his father, and her liii^ng for George out 
of heart-breaking memories of the man she once hoped 
to marry. 

The more he tried to unravel the skein, the more 
tangled it grew. Was Mark, as had once been 
suggested by Mrs. Arthur, his brother? That was 
utterly impossible; for his mother would never have 
sold her own flesh and blood to aid a deception. Had 
Mark been changed at nurse? His likeness to his 
father forbade that idea. Had the late baronet intro- 
duced a false heir into the family? Lady Geith would 
never have tolerated such an intrusion; she would only 
have been too glad to tell the story years before, and 
confound the plans of both father and child. There 
was but one solution of the enigma, which George 
Geith did not reject as worthless. 

A -previous contract, a living wife, which rendered 
Lady Geith^s marriage null and void, and her children 
illegitimate. 

Might not this, as the years went on, acoonnt for 
much which had puzzled George and piqii^* 
curiosity of society? Her keen desire for hunifi 
Lettice, her only daughter; her laying tliea. 
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each other from the time they were children, and 
weeping so bitterly when she told George his little 
wife was dead; might she not in this way have wished 
to make him reparation? Might her leaving him her 
fortune not be, after all, bnt some plan of doing justice 
at last? Mrs. Lennor possibly knew of the prior con- 
nection; that might account for the influence she exer- 
cised oyer his aunt His mother might have guessed 
the truth, and broken off her intimacy with her sister- 
in-law in consequence. 

If this were so,. George could pity; ay, and though 
he was the loser by the fraud, forgive. As for any in- 
sinuation which made Lady Geith a deliberate sinner 
and hypocrite, the accountant indignantly rejected the 
idea. He had ever found Lady Geith thoughtful, and 
good, and kind; and he was not going to have his 
faith in her destroyed, even though his own — but at 
this point the accountant shook his thoughts aside for 
a moment 

" Was he going mad? Was he about to turn imagina- 
tive in his practical manhood? What reason had he 
to suppose that Mark^s title to Snareham was other 
than good, beyond Mrs. Arthur^s angry assertions and 
the old tradition, the origin of which he had just 
learnt, that no son would ever succeed his father at 
the castle? 

Till Mark^s time, no son, for generations, ever had. 
That was curious! Mark himself had remarked he 
was glad to break the spell, and George had drily 
replied: ' 

"I do not doubt it, as you benefit by the change." 

But was George going to be influenced by old 
women's ta^^a^ Was he going to leave his business to 



run after a will-o'-the-wisp? If Snareham brought bad 
nights and evil thoughts*, if it were a snare to sense, 
and a lure to discontent; if it were a foe to domestic 
happiness; a cause of repining and dissatisfaction, 
George Geith would have none of it. He would go 
back to London, and work, and fight and win. He 
would, being a poor man, renounce the position which 
none but a rich man could occupy with honour. He 
would be no hanger-on of a great house; he would 
have no heart-burnings, no such speculations as dis- 
turbed him now, for the future. And he closed his 
eyes and tried to go to sleep. Then the face of the 
Puritan obtruded itself; then he saw Cissy Hayles glid- 
ing along the terraces, a very charming Lady Geith; 
then he was back in Fen Court, labouring to free him- 
self from the old chains; then he was at Morelands; 
then quarrelling with Mrs. Hayles; again shrinking 
from the rector's statement that he knew why he had 
left the Church; but at last all the distorted shapes 
faded away, and left the over- tired man sleeping 
quietly. 

Next morning when he awoke, the fantastic pro' 
cession of the night was gone, and George Geith arose, 
and dressed himself quickly, in order to catch the first 
up-train to London. 

"So, you won't stay," said his cousin. "You won't 
be sociable and come and relieve the tedium of a poor 
devil's life ; but you will go back to the City and serve 
Mammon for seven years longer. Well, I won't say 
you are wrong; I am satisfied nature made a mistake 
when she ever gave a Geith a fortune. We are a race 
intended to work, and you are going to prove the 
truth of my proposition. You will be ridi ifipp day 
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than ever, to make wealth his object, work his 
means. 

Hitherto he had met with no check in his business, 
and like most men who have done a small certain 
trade, and kept their accounts close up, he fancied 
th&t he should, with prudence, be able gradually to 
increase his connection, and continue as fortunate in 
the foture as he had been in the past 

He forgot then, what he had been told in his youth, 
viz., that a man never makes a good rider till he has 
been thrown. H^d he remembered this, he might have 
known that the management of the business steed is 
rarely understood by those who have not, some time 
or other, licked the dust 

There ! a sudden change in the markets, the failure 
of a good house; the upset of a basket holding all his 
eggs, and the man is down! Help him up, ye Samari- 
tans; or at least, stand aside and do not trample him 
till he can rise of himself. 

He is blinded with mud and dirt; he is stunned by 
the force of the falL He is giddy and confused; but 
still give him a hand and let him mount again, for he 
may do well yet If he be wise he will not attempt 
impossibilities. He will attend to his business, he will 
eschew marshy ground. He will not try to ride over 
spiked walls; he will not exhaust his strength, and 
then attempt to race with those who come fresh and 
powerfully mounted on the ground. ' He will remember 
that misfortune is usually another name for folly, that 
being deceived, implies having been over-confident, and 
so goes on safely to the end. 

But for the man who is always being thrown, my 
readers, do not waste your pity on him. Let him get 
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out of tLe mire as he can; let the boys jeer him when 
he talks of accident; let him subside into clerkship — 
servitude — whatever opens for him, and believe he 
is safer there, and that it is better for the community 
he should be there, than ruining other people, and 
running the risk of breaking his own neck. 

One fall, but not a dozen, makes a man cautious. 
Many a man is courageous merely because he does 
not understand danger, and therefore the shock which 
teaches prudence is oftentimes the mere prelude to ul- 
timate success. 

This shock George Geith had never felt, and there- 
fore he plunged back into the business vortex, over- 
sanguine of victory, over-confident in himself. 

He counted the harvests that were to make him 
rich and independent; he saw the end,^ but not the 
road to it; and as the omnibus that conveyed him from 
Euston Square to the City, lumbered through the streets, 
his seat beside the driver was converted into a throne, 
from whence he issued edicts to fate and conferred 
honours and favours on himself innumerable. 

When he reached Fen Court there were people 
waiting the chance of his return. That was satisfactory. 
He could recollect the time when it was he who waited 
and not his clients. Now, his outer office looked like 
that of a prosperous man; and with a certain sense of 
triumph at the business success he had achieved, the 
accountant attended to those who were bringing com 
to his mill. 

The first man who entered the inner office -^ * 
private sanctum which commanded a view h 
churchyard and the trees — was short and.: 
figure, with a white face, and lank, osirlu 
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difficnltieg who wanted a balance-sheet prepared. The 
man being steeped in debt was, of course, indifferent 
about expense. All he wished was expedition. Could 
the business be completed without delay? 

-'Assuredly/' and the matter was settled. No. 2 
went out, and No. 3 came in. This individual wanted 
money, and having got it, buttoned his coat, resumed 
his umbrella, lifted his gloves, and departed, making 
way for No. 4, who turned out to be Mr. Foss. 

"What can I do for you?" asked the accountant, 
after he had shaken hands with the young man. '*I 
hope you do not want any business help from me." 

"I do and I don't, if you can understand that," 
answered Mr. Foss, with a blush Miss Gilling might 
have envied. "I called to ask, if you knew of any- 
body in want of a clerk." 

"Why, do you know any one in want of a situa- 
tion?" asked Mr. Geith. 

"Yes; I should be glad of anything I could get," 
replied Mr. Foss, and he blushed again a deeper red. 

"I thought you had such a first-rate berth at Twine's," 
remarked the accountant. 

"So I had," said the young man, ruefully, "but 
I got notice on New Year's-day, and left last Saturday. 
They pay everybody weekly, from the cashier down, 
in that office, and so I'm adrift." 

"What is their reason for parting with you?" in- 
quired George. 

"Mr. Twine's nephew wanted a place, and mine 
was the only one they could give him." 

"What did you learn there?" asked George, "docsk 
work chiefly, was it not?" 

"Yes, and I wrote letters, and used to help the 
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BometimeB too. I am a pretty good liaud at 

' added Mr. Fosa, with a longing look round 

Geitli's office, wLich look, made that gentleman 

"Cannot Mr, Bemroidge make room for you?" he 
[ ItiquirBd. 

"He has network enough for himself," replied the 
other, "and he knows no one wanting a cletk. It was - 
he told me to come to you, and said most likely yon 
would be able to put me in the way of doing eome- 
thing." 
mf "Perhaps you both thought I might be requiring 
I* second clerk myself?" observed the accoimtaut, at 
which suggestion Mr. Fosa coloured to the very roots 
of his hair, and took refuge in absolute silence. "I do 
not know that I can take you on," continued Mr, Geith, 
after a short pause, "or that, if I could, my place 
would be worth your acceptance; but I will think the 
ijiatter over, and you might look in again in a day or 
two. Meantime, if you hear of anything better, do 
not consider yourself bound in any way to me," And 
Qeorge Geith turned to his letters again, as a hint to 
Mr. Fobs that he considered the business which had 
brought him there ended, and that the sooner he left 
I 'die office the better he should be pleased. 
L| "Good afternoon, and thank you," said the young 
BDan, who had seen enough of business to know clearly 
PVhat the accountant meant; and he was going away 
without offering hia hand, only that George preyented 
him. They were not master and man yet, and per- 
haps the accountant's conscience accused him for having 
been rude to a person who waa so very easily snubbed 
SB Harry Foss. At any rate, he said "Good-bye, and 
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difficnltieg who wanted a balance-sheet prepared. The 
man being steeped in debt was, of course, indifferent 
about expense. All he wished was expedition. Could 
the business be completed without delay? 

^^Assuredly," and the matter was settled. No. 2 
went out, and No. 3 came in. This individual wanted 
money, and having got it, buttoned his coat, resumed 
his umbrella, lifted his gloves, and departed, making 
way for No. 4, who turned out to be Mr. Foss. 

^^What can I do for you?" asked the accountant, 
after he had shaken hands with the young man. '*I 
hope you do not want any business help from me." 

"I do and I don't, if you can understand that," 
answered Mr. Foss, with a blush Miss Gilling might 
have envied. "I called to ask, if you knew of any- 
body in want of a clerk." 

"Why, do you know any one in want of a situa- 
tion?" asked Mr. Geith. 

"Yes; I should be glad of anything I could get," 
replied Mr. Foss, and he blushed again a deeper red. 

"I thought you had such a first-rate berth at Twine's," 
remarked the accountant. 

"So I had," said the young man, ruefully, "but 
I got notice on New Year's-day, and left last Saturday. 
They pay everybody weekly, from the cashier down, 
in that office, and so I'm a^ft." 

"What is their reason for parting with you?" in- 
quired George. 

"Mr. Twine's nephew wanted a place, and mine 
was the only one they could give him." 

"What did you learn there?" asked George, "dock 
work chiefly, was it not?" 

"Yes, and I wrote letters, and used to help the 
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iier Bometimes too. I am a pretty good Land at 
accounts," added Mr. Foss, with a longing look round 
Mr. Geith's office, which look, made that gentleman 
smile. 

I- "Cannot Mr. Bemmidge make room for yon?" ho 
'jbiquired. 

"He has not work enougl 
other, "and he knows e 
lie told me to come to 
would he able to put i 
thing." 

"Perhaps you both thought I might be requiring 
second clerk myself?" observed the accountant, at 
which suggestion Mi. Fosa coloured to the very roots 
of his hair, and took refuge in absolute silence. "I do 
not know that I can take you on," continued Mr. Geith, 
after a abort pause, "or that, if I could, my place 
would be worth your acceptance; but I will think the 
ipatter over, and you might look in again in a day or 
two. Meantime, if you hear of anything better, do 
not consider yourself bound in any way to me." And 
George Geith turned to his letters again, as a hint to 
Mr. Fobs that he considered the business which had 
brought him there ended, and that the sooner he left 
the office the better he should be pleased. 
B "Good afternoon, and thank you," said the young 
Bian, who had seen enough of business to know clearly 
/%liat the accountant meant; and he was going away 
without offering his hand, only that George prevented 
him. They were not master and man yet, and per- 
haps the accountant's conscience accused him for having 
person who was so very easily snubbed 



B Harry Fobs. At any rate, he said "Good-bye, 
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difficnltieg who wanted a balance-sheet prepared. The 
man being steeped in debt was, of course, indifferent 
abont expense. All he wished was expedition. Could 
the business be completed without delay? 

-^Assuredly," and the matter was settled. No. 2 
went out, and No. 3 came in. This individual wanted 
money, and having got it, buttoned his coat, resumed 
his umbrella, lifted his gloves, and departed, making 
way for No. 4, who turned out to be Mr. Foss. 

"What can I do for you?" asked the accountant, 
after he had shaken hands with the young man. '*I 
hope you do not want any business help from me." 

"I do and I don't, if you can understand that," 
answered Mr. Foss, with a blush Miss Gilling might 
have envied. "I called to ask, if you knew of any- 
body in want of a clerk." 

"Why, do you know any one in want of a situa- 
tion?" asked Mr. Geith. 

"Yes; I should be glad of anything I could get," 
replied Mr. Foss, and he blushed again a deeper red. 

"I thought you had such a first-rate berth at Twine's," 
remarked the accountant. 

"So I had," said the young man, ruefully, "but 
I got notice on New Year's-day, and left last Saturday. 
They pay everybody weekly, from the cashier down, 
in that office, and so Pm adrift." 

"What is their reason for parting with you?" in- 
quired George. 

"Mr. Twine's nephew wanted a place, and mine 
was the only one they could give him." 

"What did you learn there?" asked George, "dock 
work chiefly, was it not?" 

"Yes, and I wrote letters, and used to help the 
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EIm" Bometinies too. I am a pretty gocid Laud at 
accounts," added Mr. Foss, with a longing look lonnd 
Mr. Geith'a office, which look, made that gentleman 
smile. 

"Cannot Mr. Bemmidge make room for you?" he 
inquired, 

"He has not work enough for himself," replied the 
other, "and he knows no one wanting a clerk. It was 
he told me to come to you, and said moat likely yon 
would be able to pat me in the way of doing some- 

"Perhaps yon both thought I might be requiring 
0. second derk myself?" observed the accountant, at 
which suggestion Mr. Fobs coloured to the very roots 
of his hair, and took refuge in absolute silence. "I do 
not know that I can take you on," continued Mr. Greith, 
after a short pause, "or that, if I could, my placa 
would be worth your acceptance; but I will think the 
ipatter over, and you might look in again in a day or 
two. Meantime, if you hear of anything better, do 
not consider yourself bound in any way to me." And 
George Geitb turned to his letters again, as a hint to 
Mr. Fobs that he considered the business which had 
brought him there ended, and that the sooner he left 
the office the better he should be pleased. 

"Good afternoon, and thank you," said the young 
man, who had seen enough of business to know clearly 
what the accountant meant; and he was going away 
without offering his hand, only that George prevented 
him. They were not master and man yet, and per- 
haps the accountant's conacience accused him for having 
i person who was ao very easily snubbed 



• Harry Foss. At any rate, 



aid "Gflod-bye, and 
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difficnltieg who wanted a balance-sheet prepared. The 
man being steeped in debt was, of course, indifferent 
about expense. All he wished was expedition. Could 
the business be completed without delay? 

-^Assuredly,'' and the matter was settled. No. 2 
went out, and No. 3 came in. This individual wanted 
money, and having got it, buttoned his coat, resumed 
his umbrella, lifted his gloves, and departed, making 
way for No. 4, who turned out to be Mr. Foss. 

^^What can I do for you?" asked the accountant, 
after he had shaken hands with the young man. "I 
hope you do not want any business help from me." 

^^I do and I don't, if you can understand that," 
answered Mr. Foss, with a blush Miss Gilling might 
have envied. "I called to ask, if you knew of any- 
body in want of a clerk." 

"Why, do you know any one in want of a situa- 
tion?" asked Mr. Greith. 

"Yes; I should be glad of anything I could get," 
replied Mr. Foss, and he blushed again a deeper red. 

"I thought you had such a first-rate berth at Twine's," 
remarked the accountant. 

"So I had," said the young man, ruefully, "but 
I got notice on New Year's-day, and left last Saturday. 
They pay everybody weekly, from the cashier down, 
in that office, and so Pm adrift." 

"What is their reason for parting with you?" in- 
quired George. 

"Mr. Twine's nephew wanted a place, and mine 
was the only one they could give him." 

"What did you learn there?" asked George, "dock 
work chiefly, was it not?" 

"Yes, and I wrote letters, and used to help the 
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. I am a pretty good hand at 
1 Mr. Fobs, with a longing look round 
Mr. Geith'a office, which louk, made that gentleman 

"Cannot Mr. Bemmidge make room for you?" he 
inquired. 

"He has not work enough for himself," replied the 
other, "and he knows no one wanting a clerk. It was 
he told me to come to you, and said moat likely you 
would be able to put me in the way of doing Bome- 

"Perhaps yon both thought I might be requiring 
a second clerk myself?" observed the accountant, at 
which suggestion Mr. Fosa coloured to the very roots 
of his hair, and took refuge in absolute silence. '^I do 
not know that I can take yon on," continued Mr. Geith, 
after a short pause, "or that, if I could, my place 
would be worlii your acceptance; but I will think the 
ipatter over, and you might look in again in a day or 
two. Meantime, if you heai' of anything better, do 
not consider yourself bound in any way to me." And 
George Geith turned to his letters again, as a hint to 
Mr. Foss that he considered the business which had 
brought him there ended, and that the sooner he left 
the office the better he should bo pleased. 

"Good afternoon, and thank you," said the young 
man, who had seen enough of business to know clearly 
what the accountant meant; and he was going away 
without offering his hand, only that George prevented 
him. They were not master and man yet, and per- 
haps the accountant's conscience accused him for having 
been rude to a person who was so veiy easily snubbed 
as Harry Foss. At any rate, he said "Good-bye, and 
6« 
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if I can do anything for you, I will," in a tone which 
made the applicant's face brighten considerably, and 
sent him away in a happier frame of mind than that 
in which he had been making his exit. 

Before he entered the ofdce he had intended to tell 
Mr. Geith how important a thing it was for him to get 
a situation at once; how he had a sister dependent on 
, him for daily bread; how hard he was able to work, 
and for how small a salary he would be willing to 
labour. He had made up quite a little volume on his 
way from Nicholas Lane to Fen Court, but somehow, 
when he got into the commercial presence-chamber, 
the narrative was forgotten, and his fine sentences were 
exchanged for the few bald phrases I have set down. 
He could have told all about himself to Mr. Greith that 
night at Ivy Cottage; but Mr. Geith in office was a 
differ^t man from Mr. Geith at Andrew Bemmidge's. 
He was quite as formidable an individual as Mr. Twine, 
and Mr. Twine moved among his clerks, like an Eastern 
despot among his slaves. 

If he were accepted at Fen Court, the young man 
saw, he would, spite of Mr. Bemmidge's acquaintance 
with his principal, be but a clerk till the end of the 
chapter. He was a little surprised, perhaps, but he 
need not have been, for it is in the, nature of business 
to make aristocrats of employers, of millionaires, and 
of creditors. And of the importance of marking this line 
broadly, George Geith was well aware, for it is not easy, 
"to blow up" a man who can answer you on terms of 
equality; it is a very difficult matter to keep a derk 
straight who is a friend also. 

"If Foss comes, he will have to rough it like any- 
body else. I can make no distinctions here," reflected 
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the accountant; from which remark it will be see; 
George Geith was fitted for the path he had chosen ii 
all reepecta. He even dared to take on a man h 
knew, and keep him in his place. An experiment on 
which, I think, few in his poeition would have cared 
to venture. 

He had got rid of all his clicata, and was going to 
answer his letters, when he heard some one coming a 
the stairs, and immediately afterwEuds his clerk entered 
the office to inquire whether Mr. Molozano could sea 
-Vx. Geith. 

I "What can the man want?" groaned the account- 
ant. "Send him in, Simmons; bnt remember I can- 
not be interrupted again till after post-time." Having 
uttered which mandate, Mr. Geith descended from his 
stool, and stood with his back to the fire awaiting Mr. 
Molozane's entrance. 

"I. am afraid I am very troublesome," began that 
gentleman; "if it be inconvenient for yon to apeak to 
me now, I can wait. I am not in any hurry." 

"Providing I get my letters finished in time foi: 
post, I am quite at your service," said George, and 
he motioned his visitor to a chair. 

Bnt Mr. Molozane would not ait down. He came 
and stood before the fircphice, and looked at the blazing 
coals, ere he began; 

"There is no more hope about the mines, ! 

th." 

"I am Borry to hear that; I trust you are safe." 

"No; I could not sell. I wish to God!" went on 



a poor dnpe, vehemently, "I had c 



o you twelve 



Mnths ago, I might have got rid of the shares thei^-n, 
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bnt that is all past now, so there is no use talking 
about it." 

"What have you heard fresh in the matter?" asked 
the accountant. 

"The captain of the miners has absconded, and 
the directors are going to wind up the concern," and 
Mr. Molozane dropped his hand on the mantelpiece, 
with a despairing gesture, as he spoke. 

George did not answer for a minute, he only drew 
that long back breath so common among business 
people, and looked away from Mr. Molozane ere he 
spoke. 

"I am afraid it is a bad business," he said, at last; 
"do you know what the liabilities are?" 

"No; I cannot learn anything about them." 

"Nor the assets?" 

"There are none. The captain has taken away 
close on 20,000 Z. with him. The secretary says the 
police are on his track; but I have no idea they will 
find him." 

"Nor I," answered George; "and if they did it 
would not benefit you much, for he is not likely to 
have the money now. Well, whoever else has lost, 
one man is sure to be safe." 

"Who is that? The captain?" 

"Your secretary. Punt; he always feathers his nest, 
no matter who else loses down. How do the directors 
purpose winding up?" 

"I do not know. Is there more than one way?" 

"Yes, there are two; one by which you know the 
worst at once; and another, by which you learn it after 
years. The first has the advantage in one way, how- 
ever^ it settles the matter immediately; but the second 
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lableB a man to look his position ia the face, and Bee 
jWlietlier lie can eventually recover himaelf." 

"Will you tell me exactly," said Mr. Molozane, 
fc*'what the extent of my liability ia likely to be," 

"That depends entirely upon the amount the com- 
my ia in debt, and the solvency of the other ahai'e* 
jolderB. If all are good men, the loss will be more 
meral than individnal; bat if many are men of straw, 
i payments will have to be made by the few who 
|te able and willing to do so." 

""What do you mean by willing?" asked Mr. Mo- 
Jnaane. "Is there any cboice in the matter?" 

e is no choice for you," answered the ac- 
Bountant; "for others there may he." 

"How ia my position different from that of othera?" 
iquired Mr. Molozane. 

"Tour position is not different; but you are, or 

) I am gi'eatly mistaken. Men back out of tbeaa 

■ kind of things every day. They leave the country^ 

r'ftey sell their estates; they get rid of their businesses; 

■ they make over their property to some relative on the 

first sign of danger. There are a hundred ways for 

men tn escape the consequences of their own folly; but 

there is no honourable way, Mr. Molozane, and I 

' should be advising you wrongly if I aaid there 

■airerB." 

W "Then what do you suppose will be the result of it 
dl to me?" 

"That depends on the extent of ynur own pro- 
perty, and of the company's liabilities. You may not 
have to pay much, and if you have, you may possess 
"mffieient to pay everything and still leave a but- 
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*'And is there nothing I can da meantime? Am 
I to sit with my hands folded, and see my money 
taken away by thieves?- for I can caU them nothing 
else, Mr. Geith, but thieves, damned thieves!" 

"If you mean, can you resist the claim, most cer- 
tainly not; but you coT]dd go down into Cornwall and 
see for yourself what the Sythlow Mines are. It has 
happened before now that valuable mines have been 
declared unproductive, and sold to friends of the direc- 
tors, who made fortunes whilst the shareholders were 
ruined. Remember, I do not think such will prove to 
be the case in this instance; but still, if I were you, 
I should go and judge for myself." 

"Thank you; I will follow your advice. And now, 
Mr. Geith, you must not refuse a fee to-day. I have 
no one else to come to, but you, and no one else to 
consult with; and if you decline to receive payment, 
you will shut me out from the only adviser I have." 

Atid the poor, proud gentleman, whose pride had 
received such a mortal blow within the last few months, 
laid down a fee, carefully done up in paper like a 
doctor^s, on the chimney-piece. So long as he had a 
sixpence left he did not want anyone to give him any- 
thing, even kindness, for nothing. 

Gould the accountant have with any reason ac- 
cepted the fee, I think he would have taken it; but, as 
it was, he pushed the money gently away, and said: 

"As I have done nothing for you so far, Mr.Molo- 
zane, I cannot take a fee; but, unless you know what 
you have, and what you owe much better than the 
majority of the gentlemen with whom I come in con- 
tact, you will want an accountant's help ere long. If 
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yon like to come to me then, I will make a charge. 
Now, however, I cannot." 

"But the time I have occupied," urged Mr. Molo- 

"I wish all my clieuta occupied as little," said 
George; "I should be either an idler, or a richer roan. 
I have to listen uot merely to busiueBs, hut also to 
family hiBtories here, and nobody thinks of paying me 
for doing bo." 

"I wish you would let me pay you, though," en- 
treated Mr. Molozaae. 

"You shall, certainly, if over I do any businosa for 
you; and, perhaps, if you ascertain anytlung about the 
mines you will let me know. Some of my clients may 
he interested in the matter, for aught I can tell; and, 
at any rate, I like to be 'up' in these things. I hope 
the affair may not turn out so badly as you fear." 

"It cannot turn out worse, at any rate," said the 
country gentleman, mournfully, and he held out his 
hand in farewell. 

George could not but notice how much more meekly 
he performed this ceremony than on the occasion of his 
previous visit. A mightier leveller, bo far as this world 
is concerned, than death, was bringing the man who 
despised trade, down to something lower far than any 
honest calling. 

Away in the distance he saw beggary looming be- 
fore him; and with that awful presence growing clearer 
and clearer at every step, the old social distinctions 
faded into insignificance, and' Ambroae Alfred Molo- 
zane, Esq., of Molozaue Park, in the county of Herts, 
diacovered that there waa soma faint comfort to ha 
derived from telling his anxieties and his misery, even < 
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to a man who mixed with low people, and transacted 
business in Fen Court 



CHAPTER X. 

Lady Geith. 

When Mr. Molozane came out of Mr. Geith's office, 
the January day was drawing to a close, and dark- 
ness and a penetrating rain were striving which should 
reach the City first. 

Up and down Fenchurch Street the country gen- 
tleman looked disconsolately; not that he cared about the 
state of the weather. Hail or sunshine, it was, much the 
same to him. The Sythlow Mines were not going to 
make his fortune; nay, were most probably going to 
ruin him. What, therefore, did the rain signify? Let 
it rain. He did not quarrel with the wet, slippery 
pavement, the streaming gutters, the splashing cabs, 
or the women who carried umbrellas as soldiers carry 
fixed bayonets, cbarging the unhappy passer-by ydOx 
them. There are people, it is said, who have some 
choice concerning the weather and the place in which 
they shall be hung; but Mr. Molozane could not have 
understood any solicitude of this kind. 

He felt the rope about his neck, and nothing could 
add to the misery of that sensation. 

What did the puddles, which reflected back the 
light from the gas-lamps, signify to him? What did 
the wet signify? What did anything signify? And in 
this pleasant frame of mind he proceeded up CuUtim 
Street, and along Leadenhall Street, and so, through 
the pelting rain to Shoreditch Station, where he sat 
him down, to wait patiently till such time as his train 
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Innld start, and ruminated, weary and fasting, on his 
r position. 

"■ ing there, witli the vice of Whitechapel , and 
[ the want of Bethnal Green, and the sin and the misery I 
y huddled together to the west of Slioreditch, within al~ i 
[ most a stone's throw of where he sat, he verily helieved 1 
I himself to he the most wretched man breathing. And ' 
i yet he had only lost money; while, gracious heavens! 
L there were those out on the street he had just left — 
I out, with the gas-lamps streaming on their haggard 
I feces — out, reeling away from the doors of gin pa- 
3 — out, with thin soaking garments, with poor 
I shoes that let the mud in at every stop, who had lost 
r money, and home, and virtue, and, so far as man could ^ 
[ tell, their souls too, I do not know how it is, that i 
I depth of misery seems able to make its cry heard unto [ 
r another; that wretchedness is ever blind to the fact of ] 
[ there being a trouble greater and more hopeless than 

; that whatever sorrow comes to a man, he c 
raiders it the worst mortality can be called on to suf 
It is not BO with joy. From the hill-tops of success . 
and pleasure come glad shouts of triumph over the 
plain; and humanity, no matter on how lofty a peak it 
stands, ever considers that the cries are borne down to 
its level, from higher pinnacles than its own. Success 
knows no contentment, wretchedness no alleviation. 
The one is all eyes, ears, and attention, and the other, 
blind, deaf, sullen. "Why shonld they have more 
than 1?" shouts the man who ought to be happy. 
"Was ever mortal so hardly dealt with?" is the groan 
of each of us who feels the lash of trouble laid never 
1 lightly on his back. 

"What have I done that this trouble should hftl 

I 
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come upon me?" thought Mr. Molozane, as he sat in 
the dingy waiting-room. 

"I wonder if any of those I see passing by have 
made such miserable failures of their lives as I," mur- 
mured Lady Geith, looking with weary eyes out into 
the gathering darkness. 

And she sighed. With reason too, for she had 
sinned. And not all the tears she could weep, not all 
the groans shq could utter, might ever undo the wrong 
she had done, or make reparation for it. Yet it may 
fairly be questioned whether Lady Geith ever fully 
realized to herself the enormity of the crime of which 
she had been guilty. She felt the inconvenience it en- 
tailed on herself and others. She would have given 
much to have been able to get out of the tangle she 
herself had woven. She was very sorry. She had 
suffered acutely. But, nevertheless, I do not think 
she knew, so far, the meaning of the word repentance. 

She did not know what it was to lie down with 
her sorrow at night, and get up with it in the morning. 
She did not know what it was to weep tears that 
blister the heart instead of relieving it. She had not 
the faintest conception of what it is to turn back upon 
the road of evil, and facing the past with its sin and 
its sorrow, strive to do right, at last, let the cost be 
what it will. 

She had never been taught what God^s providence 
teaches to every willing scholar sooner or later, that a 
sin may never remain unatoned for; that wrong must 
be righted by some one. The days of the Lord are 
long; years, it may be, pass away, and the morning 
when the fault was committed seems so far back in our 
reckoning of time, that we forget the immutable law 
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fretzibution. But the noontide, and the eveuiug, and 
0ie niglit como on fur all tliat, and tlie fiins of tlio 
sited apon the cliildren, and the wrong 
) righted at last, when many weep for the crime of 
and the innocent are swept into the whirlpool 
Mrhich, it was thought, could not touch even the guilty, 
"Turn back; turn back!" is the cry of experience 
) the inexperienced, "whilst it is yet time. You can- 
"ee from your sin for ever. There may be a mid- 
Q your life, it is true, when the wrong can throw 
> shadow; but the wrong is travelling with you, be- 
B you, behind you, beside you, for all that And 
1 must face your trouble now or hereafter; let it be 
(pw, when you know the worst, when you know who 
will suffer, who will bo benefited. In tlie future there 
will be wives, now unmarried; children, yet unborn; 
relations, who are now strangers; enemies, who, for so 
far, are indifferent. There is a great ibultitude tra- 
velling on to meet j\iu in the distance, who will all be 
involved in your trouble; who will weep; who will 
curse; who will triumph; who will sin; and who will 
suffer anguish because of this wrong, which you aro 
permitting to rush onward towards them. 'Turn back; 
turn backl' and conscience echoing the cry, warns the 
sinner to strive to right the wrong whilst there is yet 
time to do it" 

To Lady Geith experience and conscience had 
both cried in vain. She was sorry; she had repented; 
she would have retraced her roads could she have 
taken one entire leaf out of her life, and undone the 
deception which had rendered her existence miserable. 
" ■" g this, she decided to dtift on with the tide, 
r her fault in her own way, and to make su 
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compromiBes with lier consde&ee as na^xi ensure its 
silence and approvaL 

She was much like a child who has done mischief, 
and who, while sony for haying done it, thinks if it 
can but conceal ^e feralt, there will be an end of the 
matter. Great consequences springing from little canses ; 
great trees growing silently out of the tiniest seeds, 
were things Lady Geith did not think about Present 
inconvenience she felt, and tried to get rid of; but she 
now resolutely shut her eyes to the question of future 
trouble and injustice. Hsid not her life been a burden 
to her? Had she not wept, and suffered, and re- 
pented? 

What more could be demanded of her? Let the 
irrevocable past lie buried. 

But somehow the past would not lie buried. It 
had a way of appearing before her, which was un- 
pleasant in the extreme. Every now and then a dark- 
ness came over her soul, and out of the darkness there 
crept the old, old days, each with its story, each with 
its trouble. / 

For Lady Geith's had not been a happy life. 
Granted that to a great extent she had made her own 
unhappiness. What then? Why, then, that was no 
comfort; and so, sitting in the dusk, in Halkin Street, 
looking out at the wet pavement, at the glimmering 
lamps, she found. 

Over years and years she travelled, leaning back 
in her chair listening to the steps of the passers by, 
hearing the sound of distant street-organs, watching 
the rain as it came down faster and faster; she 
journeyed quicker than ever express train swept across 
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England, from age to youth, to her girlhood to the 
happy, and hopeful, and innocent long ago. 

What had she made of the road since traversed? 
Watch that which she is contemplating, and then 
judge. 

She is looking at a hopeless love; hopeless, not 
merely because the man she loved was poor, but be- 
cause he did not return the love she, a great heiress, 
was wasting on him. In that she had little to blame 
herself. With Adolphus Geith, who never thought 
that a decorous flirtation, conducted on the most re- 
ligious principles, and in an unexceptionably clerical 
manner, could bear bitter fruit to any one, perhaps the 
case was different. He ought to have thought, he 
ought to have known. He said so himself when he 
found the strength and weakness of the motherless 
girl, who had never before stretched out her hand 
towards anything without possessing it. Her weakness 
was loving him, her strength forgiving him, and 
heaping such coals of fire on his head by her genero- 
sity that she developed everything which was good in 
the man's nature, and caused his life to be a more 
useful one than it could ever have been, had he not 
met her. She had outlived that love; she had put it 
aside as a shame and a grief, and looking back, she 
could see that the one good thing she could remember 
doing was loving the clergyman's wife, and being 
mother, friend, sister, all in one, to that most lovable 
of God's creatures, beautiful, fragile, light-haired, blue- 
eyed, tender-hearted Rose Stanhope! Thinking of her, 
spanning in a moment, all the years that lay between 
the present, and that day when she saw Adolphus 
Geith's chosen bride for the first time, tears came into 
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Lady Geith^s eyes, and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 
What a clinging, tender plant it was: how it twined 
itself around the young heiress, ever putting forth 
some fresh tendril of sympathy and affection as time 
went by, and brought trouble with it to her friend. 
What a slight, frail thing it seemed, and yet the day 
came when Lady Geith felt it tear itself away, and re- 
nounce her. 

"I think my secret killed her," thought Lady 
Geith, and the thought might have been true, for 
circumstances made the secret a very grievous one 
to keep, and Rose Geith felt the struggle between 
right and wrong, between gratitude and self-interest, 
severely. 

Had she lived, it is a question whether she could 
have continued mute; but she died, and Lady Geith's 
secret remained intact 

The reader, of course, by this time guesses what 
that secret was; but before confirming the truth of his 
idea, I must go back a little and tell how the tempta- 
tion arose; how Lady Geith came to be so false a 
woman. 

When first she knew the man she afterwards wed, 
there were three Geiths, brothers; three all unmarried; 
one, Mark, lived with his uncle at Snareham Castle; 
one, Arthur, was a barrister with very few briefs; 
while Adolphus was curate of Little Snareham, in 
which parish her father was. lord of the manor, squire, 
magistrate, what you will, providing always it be re- 
spectable, pompous, worldly, and wealthy. 

Squire Hollington was a man of old family; his 
ancestors had been Druids, and he was able to trace 
them from the period Stonehenge was erected down to 
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the nineteenth century. But long though his pedigree 
might be, it was not longer than his purse. From the 
Druids, or from some nearer relatives, he inherited 
estates .which brought him in six or seven thousand a 
year, and from his mother a private fortune of fifty 
thousand pounds, which he would infallibly have 
secured to his nephew and the property, had that un- 
happy young man not been led in an evil moment 
to question the truthfulness of their genealogical re- 
cords. 

He only doubted the Druids, but that was suf- 
ficient. The squire abandoned the idea of a' match 
between him and his daughter then and there, and 
made no objections to Mark Greith when he came to 
woo the heiress. Mark Geith was the heir-apparent of 
Snareham Castle and the baronetage. The Geiths 
were people of old family also. There was not a drop 
of blood in their veins but could be proved of the due 
shade of crimson. It had been poured out like water 
in the service of kings, good, bad, and indifferent; it 
had never mingled with impure streams. The Geiths* 
wives had been ever gentlewomen*, some poor and 
some plain it might be, but still ladies. There had 
never, so far as he could hear, been a Geith mad, or 
epileptic, or consumptive, or scrofulous, and this was 
an immense recommendation. 

"If pure blood could keep men from death, the 
Hollingtons would be inmiortal," he used to boast 
"There never was one of us," and the "us" included 
the Druids, I may remark, "married into a diseased 
family, until my brother chose for his wife a woman 
whose father was in trade and died of softening of the 
brain. And look at the result-, look at Harold; an 

George Geith of Fen Court. I. 9 
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effeminate, delicate, lisping creature, who dispates our 
pedigree, and thinks all men are equal." 

There was no fear of Mark Geith thinking all men 
equal, so long as it buttered his bread to believe other- 
wise, wherefore he humoured the old man to the top 
of his bent, and made himself as agreeable as might 
be to the daughter, who married the elder brother 
after loving the younger, and who was so simple as 
never to think that a prospective baronet might be' 
marrying her less for what she was, than for what 
she had. 

The Hollington property, that is, the property 
which was entailed, passed on the death of the old 
squire to his nephew; but over and above this, there 
were lands, and houses, and moneys in the funds which 
came to Lady Geith strictly secured to her for her sole 
and separate use. 

That his daughter should remain childless never 
entered into the calculations of the squire. No Hoi- 
lington^s quiver had ever been destitute of juvenile 
arrows. Indeed, but that death had proved as kind as 
nature, they might have sometimes seemed incon- 
veniently fiill. Squire Hollington's father, for in- 
stance, was the eldest of a family of thirteen. Squire 
Hollington himself had three brothers and seven sisters. 
His wife bore him four daughters and two sons; but 
one of the former died in infancy, and a couple more 
a few years later of scarletina; whilst, as for the sons, 
the eldest, Cedric, was killed by a fall from his horse; 
and the youngest sank in India under the climate. 
People said he had trusted too much to the Hollington 
constitution, and perhaps this was true. Anyhow, he 
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died and left the squire with only one child, Selina, 
who became Mrs. -, and afterwards Lady Geith. 

That fihe should not rear sons and daaghtera, 
nerer, as I said before, eroased Squire HoUiugton's 
mind, and he therefore went to his grave in peace, 
and left hia money, as stated, to his daughter. 

Just then, Arthur Geith, the barrister, dropped 
matrimonially into what bis iriends considered a good 
thing, and took unto himself a brewer's daughter, who 
brought to her new home a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds, which Lad been made out of 
Thames water, hops and malt. It wae a snug cer- 
tainty for a struggling and penniless man, and Arthur 
Geith cared very little for the fact that his wife had 
just set her cap at the prospective baronet, and failed 
to catch him. He was an easy going man, who hated 
work and loved pleasure, and who was willing to pay 
any price for being landed high and dry above the 
sea of poverty, in which hia early youth had been 
passed. For all the Geiths, save the heads of the 
family, were poor as church mice- Till the death 
of his uncle, the eldest brother, the prospective heir 
bad only an allowance of five hundred a year and 
his wife's fortune. 

Mrs. Arthur Geith'a money, and Mrs, Arthur Geith 
herself, proved eventually causes of dissension amongst 
the Geith clan. She ruled her husband, she reduced 
him to a mere cipher, she snubbed the clergyman, she 
insiJted his wife, and as the years rolled by and 
brought no children with them to Snareham Castle, 
she began to regard herself as presumptive Lady G!«ilb. 
and manager of the property. She had five bods > 
two daughters — five fine lads, stood between Adolg- 
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Greith's only living boy and the title. There was no 
child at Snareham, had never been one, and bo 
Mrs. Arthur was everlastingly taking her boys to the 
Castle, and exhibiting the eldest to visitors as "the 
heir." 

A well bred woman had no chance of victory in 
the vulgar warfare of petty annoyances which Mrs. 
Arthur waged. As though Lady Geith^s marriage had 
not proved unhappy enough, without any aggravating 
circumstances being thrown into the scale, Mrs. Arthur 
must needs put her hai/d on ihe beam and make her 
sister-in-law more wretched still. The culminating 
point came when Sir Mark "wished to God that he 
had a child to rid him of that woman^s airs." 

"I have heard," answered Lady Geith, "that in 
your family no son ever succeeds his father, so there 
.would seem to be little use in Kaving one." 

On which Sir Mark d d old proverbs, and 

cursed his luck, and left his wife in tears. 

Tears were Lady Geith's most grievous sin in her 
husband^s eyes. He once said she looked more like 
his mother than his wife, and the remark, though 
brutal, was true, for at eight-and-twenty, teft years 
after her most ill-assorted marriage. Lady Geith was 
a miserable, discontented, peevish woman. 

Not that she cared, in reality, about children of 
her own succeeding to the title. K Mrs. Arthur's 
boys had been out of the way, she could have looked 
with complacency on Adolphus Geith's son as the 
future heir of Snareham; but as it was, the feud be- 
tween the two women had grown to hatred, and to 
have caused annoyance to her sister-in-law, to have 
ensured her plans being frustrated, Lady G^ith would 
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cheerfully have gone down to the family vanlt, and 
stretched herself in her coffin with a smile. 

Matters had come to this pass, when one Mid- 
summer-day after Mrs. Arthur had been exhibiting 
her eldest bom to some visitors, Miss Teddesley, who 
was Lady Geith^s companion, remarked in her softest, 
lowest, tone — 

"Do you not think, Mrs. Geith, that calling your 
dear boy the heir, may be a little premature?" 

"How — why — what do you mean?" asked the 
other. 

"Only, that if a son were to come, it might 
cause " 

"It is not possible," interrupted Mrs. Arthur, and 
she turned first red and then white at the bare sug- 
gestion. 

"I think it possible," said Miss Teddesley, signi- 
ficantly; "but of course I am not supposed to think at 
all," and she sighed and folded her hands demurely, 
as though whilst submitting to the supposition, she 
denied its accuracy. 

"My dear Miss Teddesley," began Mrs. Arthur 
(when had she ever spoken civilly to the companion 
before), "what are your reasons for making such an 
extraordinary statement? I cannot believe it pos- 
sible." 

"I would not then, Mrs. Geith," observed the com- 
panion soothingly. "If my idea should prove correct, 
the evil will be bad enough when it comes without 
anticipating it." 

"Many women," went on Mrs. Arthur, "would say 
they were glad — would lie and be hypocrites; but I 
am no hypocritef thank God; and if Lady Geitfc 
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fllionld have a child, I shall always say mine has been 
cheated ont of his inheritance." 

^Bnt I may be mistaken," said the companion, by 
way of consolation; "and, besides, even if I am not, 
it may be a girL" 

"And if it be," retorted Mrs. Geith, "there will 
be half a dozen sons afterwards," and she flung Her- 
self on a sofa, and cried with rage and disappoint- 
ment 

"I shall ask Selina," she said at last "Don't 
talk to me abont compromising yon. If yon wanted 
the matter kept secret yon onght to have held yonr 
tongne." 

And with this trite remark, Mrs. Arthnr dried ber 
eyes, and went off straightway to her sister-in-law, to 
whom she pnt her question sharply and suddenly. 

Taken by surprise. Lady G^ith's denial was both 
startled and confused. She was so utterly astounded 
at Miss Teddesley's idea, she was so delighted at 
Mrs. Geith^s evident chagrin, she felt hersefi^ placed 
at once in so different a position to that she had 
hitherto occupied, that her negative implied an affirma- 
tive to the listener's understanding, and Mrs. Arthur 
went home mystified, crestfallen, and furious. 

Then Miss Teddesley came stealing into Lady 
Geith's dressing-room. That she was not supposed 
to think was quite a fiction got up for Mrs. Arthur's 
benefit, because Miss Teddesley did think to great 
purpose, and could talk too, for that matter. 

Not even Lady Geith hated Mrs. Arthur with the 
same intensity as did Miss Teddesley. Many a slight, 
many a sneer, which Mrs. Arthur had forgotten, were 
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stored up \>j the compaaion, and thought of a 
to be paid. 

She was as silent, as wily as a eerpent, and she 
watched her opportunity till she could get in the thin 
end of a wedge, destined to part Mrs. Arthur and 
Snareham as a possession for ever. It was she who 
tempted Lady Geith, who with her clear head laid 
out a scheme for bringing a fake heir to Snareham, 
which scheme waa not guessed at by any one save 
Rose Geitb. 

"I am as certain of it, as I am that I am talking 
to you," said she to her husband. "I have not the 
faintest shadow of a doubt on the subject; but what 
are we to do, what ought we to do?" 

What were they to do, indeed? In blank dismay, 
the pair, who though suspicious, bad still no proof 
wherewith to confirm those suapiciona, asked each other 
that question day after day, till the opportunity for 
doing or proving anything was paat, for before the 
young heir was christened, Adolpbus Gfeith sickened, 
and while the joy bella were ringing at Great Snare- 
ham, the young wife was left a widow. 

It was not in Rose Geith's nature, however, to 
suspect such a wrong and hold her peace to the doer 
thereof; so the time arrived when there was a scene 
between the sistera-in-Iaw, when Lady Geith offered to 
compensate for the wrong she had done in money, 
and Kose Geitb dung the offer back at her with 

"Keep your money," she retorted. "Ton will 
need it all, or I am mistaken, to buy the silence of 
your accomplices. Neither I nor mine wiU ever touch 
a penny of it. I am sinning enough in keeping your 
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secret without that May God forgive us both, Selina,'' 
and then she prayed Lady Geith to confess all to her 
husband, to Mrs. Arthur Geith, and let the mother, 
whoever she might be, have back her child. 

In vain — all in vain. Lady Geith had gone too 
far to draw back. She could not humiliate herself to 
Mrs. Arthur Geith; she could not face the world, her 
husband and her Mends; and finding all her arguments 
and entreaties were urged in vain. Rose Geith went 
back sorrowfully to her home, and never crossed the 
threshold of Snareham Castle after. 

She let her boy go there, but firom a child she 
taught him independence, and made him firm and 
self-reliant. And on her death-bed, she made him 
promise, never to accept money, nor favour beyond 
the merest courtesies of life from Lady Geith or 
her son. 

"The day may come, George, when you will thank 
me for exacting that promise. In any case, I know it 
is well for you to give it." 

How faithfully George Geith kept his promise we 
have seen; and his aunt thought of that sitting in the 
dusk all alone in Halkin Street. 

Changes had taken place in the Geith family 
during the twenty-eight years that had elapsed since 
her ladyship thought fit to foist a fictitious heir into 
their domestic annals; but no change, unless, indeed, 
it might be the death of her husband , had occurred to 
render Lady Geith's life happier. 

So far from the son^s advent making matters plea- 
santer at Snareham Castle, it had simply made them 
worse. Long before his birth, Lady G^ith knew Sir 
Mark was aware of her deception, and merely winked 
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at it for Bome purpose of bis own. She conld never 
forget, and she as certainly never forgave, the sneer 
with which the baronet received the intelligence of a 
possible heir. And yet when the boy came, ha liked 
him; he careBsed him; he was proud of him. 

There was something in the way in which th« J 
child was greeted, and she neglected, which galled \ 
Lady Geith beyond endnrance, and made her almoat'l 
detest the lad for whom she had dared and suffered so |^ 
much. 

JuBt about the time that the young heir was chris- I 
tened, Miss Teddesley married and went to China witib J 
her bosband-, but four years afterwards, when tlu J 
Geiths returned from that foreign tour, during the T 
course of which LettJce Geith was bom, Mrs. Lennor ] 
came back with them, a widow, who had not been | 
left in good circumstances, it appeared, since she 
sumed her old post as companion, and devoted herself 1 
to Lady Geith with the same assiduity as formerly. 

More yearB passed away, and between sunrise and 1 
sunset Mrs. Arthur Geith waB left childless. Than 1 
Lady Geith stretched forth the right band of fellow^ I 
ship to her old enemy, all too late. The loss of bet i 
children, and the sudden paralysis of her husband, I 
made the unhappy woman almost a maniac. Then J 
was no measure in her grief, or in her anger. Whea I 
ahe came to Snareham, it was buft to reproach Ladj' 1 
Geith, and tell Mark he was an intruder, an int«^ 1 
loper, and illegitimate. And after the baronet's death, 
when Mark absolutely succeeded to the title, she gi 
rabid, and became so notorious for her slanderous re- 
marks, that people piud no more attention to them 
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"Working — in London," he answered. 

"In London, and yet never came to see me. 
George, what was it made you leave Morelands? What 
could induce you to keep us in ignorance of where 
you were? You have caused me sleepless nights and 
wretched days," she went on; "could you not have 
written even one word to say you were alive and 
well?" 

"I ought to have written," was his reply; "hut at 
first I thought it hotter to hreak off all old connections, 
everything which could shake my resolution. After- 
wards, writing seemed useless. The last thing we 
learn is, to believe that old friends, after years ofi 
absence, still think kindly of us." 

"You ought never to have doubted me," said Lady 
Geith, her eyes filling with tears. "If you had been 
my own son tweniy times over, George, I could not 
have suffered more anxiety on your account I did 
not know what to do; I did not know which way to 
turn. As I could not imagine why you had left More- 
lands, I was afraid of taking any step that might 
compromise you. Advertising, private inquiries, might 
all have led to ^" 

"To some other person finding out my whereabouts 
also," he finished, as she paused and hesitated. 

"Yes, nothing but fear, I felt satisfied, could have 
driven you from Morelands. You had got into some 
scrape tiiere, and, being too proud to let your Mends 
help you out of it, you fled. Was it not so^ George?" 

She asked this anxiously, and her nephew under- 
stood, in a moment, what she wanted him to tell her. 

"I had done nothing wrong, aunt," he replied, 
with a grave smile, which reassured her; "I had done 
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certain about, is that I did no wrong, and that I am 
free." 

" Thank God for it ! " said Lady Geith , earnestly ; 
"but George, *fi:ee' is a strong word to use." 

"Not too sttong, though," he replied; "a man does 
not. leave his home, forsake his profession, and cast 
himself adrift from all his relations without a sufficient 
reason. There is a worse captivity than any prisoner 
can know within four stone walls. I have felt it, and 
am competent to speak." 

And was not she? As he finished, she bowed her 
head in her hands; for the echo his words woke in her 
soul deafened her. Was not she? Good Heavens! 
what prisoner ever endured a worse captivity? Gould 
chains and bars, and bolts and locks have ever bound 
her so fast as the consequences of her own sin had 
done? 

If George Geith had sinned likewise; had he con- 
fessed to any crime; had he told a tale of temptation 
yielded to, of wrong committed, his aunt might then 
have told her story to him, and flung herself at once 
on his sympathy, his generosity, and his mercy. But 
to a man who declared he had been only sinned 
against, how could a sinner speak? And so the op- 
portunity drifted away down the river of time, and 
the secret of each was still preserved intact 

"Though you do not like talking about the past," 
said Lady Geith, after a pause, "I suppose you have 
no objection to tell me your future plans. You will 
return to the Church, I hope. Great Snareham is not 
yet vacant, certainly, but there are other livings to be 
had, and — " 

"I shall never re-enter the Church, aunt," be in- 
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termpted. "I left it unwillingly; but I know now that J 
I am not fit to be a. clergyman; that as years went da T 
I should liave wearied of the life, and become dissatiB- I 
fied with my position. Bnsinesa is the only realbp J 
productive field of labour for a poor and pushing maik 1 
It is all very well to talk of family influence and good 1 
connections. Would any influence have given me my J 
present income, and still left ma my independence?" 

"I do not know," she answered; "you have not told I 
me what your income is, nor the nature of the bnsineaB, \ 
in which you are engaged." 

Then George Geith repeated the story which yoij, 1 
my readers, have heard before, of bis Btrnggles and hif J 

Forgetting the weary drudgery, the mortification, 1 
the long-protracted suspense which make the earlier ' 
parts of a bnsinosslife so hard to pass through; forget- 
ting all the prejudices of society against trade, all old 
bugbears of gentility, all the ideas in which he had 
been bom and bred up, and only feeling how great 
and grand a thing it is to have fought the battle of 
' poverty single-handed, to have risen unaided and ua* I 
patronized, George Geith grew eloqaent, and told tha'> 
tale of years gone by in words that commanded the ' 



Would to God I could make the details of business 

as interesting to my readers. I would I could show to 

en of pleasure and to men of rank what trade really , 

; what an excitement, what a pain, what a struggl«l f 

L and when honestly and honourably carried out, what 1 

La glory too. Every other class has found some w 

Cto tell its tale; but I can remember no book which hai'J 
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ever described a shopkeeper as a man, or yentnred 
into that debateable middle land, where talent and 
energy are straggling from morning to night in dingy 
offices, in dark warehouses, unknown in the world^s 
eye, solely because business has never yet learnt to be 
self-conscious; because it is in its very nature to work 
rather than to think, to push forward to the goal rather 
than to analyze the reasons which induce it to push 
forward at all. 

And it is this which makes business uninteresting 
to outsiders. As a rule, a tradesman cannot talk of 
himself. He speaks of markets, of failures, of losses, of 
successes; but he cannot, or will not, reveal how these 
things affected his own feelings and thoughts. The 
rich can make quite a volume of sentiment out of the 
merest trifles. The poor are glib enough and pathetic 
enough concerning their stomachs and a fall in wages. 
The woes of governesses are drugs in the markets. 
The trials of sensitive men who cannot make sixpence 
a year, have been repeated till even young ladies are 
weary of making heroes of them. Gold-diggers, emi- 
grants, hunters, explorers, all find words with which to 
interest the public ear. It is only trade, only that 
which is the back-bone of England, only that which 
furnishes heiresses for younger sons; only that which 
sends forth fleets of merchantmen, and brings home 
the products of all countries; only that which feeds the 
poor, and educates the middle classes, and keeps the 
nobility of the land from sinking to the same low 
level as the nobility of all other lands has done; it is 
only this, I say, which can find no writer worthy of it, 
no one who does not jeer at business and treat with 
contempt that which is holy in God's sight, because it 
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is nsefdl) and proves beneficial to millions and millions 
of His creatures. 

Geoi^e Geith, however, was not ashamed of the 
calling that brought him bread; and his previous 
education, and the associatipn of earlier years, fiimished 
him with words in which to state the story of the past 
beven years; how he had come to London friendless, 
and had since gained a connection; how he had 
mastered all the details of his business: how he had 
slaved as a clerk; how he had struggled as a beginner 
on his own account; how he was now comparatively 
well-to-do, an independent man, with every prospect of 
doing better and better as the years rolled on; the first 
younger son of the Geiths who had ever before bettered 
his condition save by marriage or inheritance. 

And Lady Geith listened. She who had wronged 
this man, listened and thanked God; for she felt that, 
in the mysterious course of God's providence, good 
would come out of evil, and that George Geith was a 
better and a happier man, labouring in the City, which 
was a terra incognita unto her, than he could possibly 
be waiting for Arthur Geith's death; sighing away his 
life till his uncle's shoes should drop from his cold feet, 
and come to be possessed by him. x 

She had seen enough of what is called pleasure 
likewise to be aware its day is not all sunshine, and 
to be dimly conscious that there is a something higher 
in life tlAm pleasure, namely, work; consequently she 
made no lament concerning the disgrace which had 
fallen on the Geiths by one of them having soiled his 
.fingers by touching trade; nay, rather she told her 
nephew how proud she W9» of him, and how she wished 
that such a son had been given unto her. 

George Geith of Fen Court, L ^ 
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Then came George's opportunity. "I think, aunt," 
he said, "you have every cause to be proud of the son 
you possess. I do not know where you would find a 
handsomer, or franker, or more generous fellow than 
Mark," and the accountant, all unconscious of the stab 
he was giving, turned towards the woman who had 
chosen a child at random to pass off as her own, and 
found, when it was too late, she had chosen nothing 
strong, nor great, nor clever, but only a person very 
like his most ordinary neighbours, of whom his best 
friend could find little to say in his praise, save that 
he was "handsome, and frank, and generous." 

What commendation! Why even a drivelling fool 
might have been so described without any bre€Uih of 
truth. 

"You have seen him lately?" asked Lady Geith. 

"This morning," George answered. "I slept last 
night at Snareham Castle." 

"And you come here from him? on his behalf I 
mean," added Lady Geith. 

"I come here, first, to see you," answered George, 
"and in the second place, to talk about Mark. He is 
very unhappy, aunt. He stands in a most uncomfort- 
able position." 

"It was his own free choice getting into it," said 
Lady Geith, coldly. 

"That probably does not add to his comfort," 
replied her nephew, "and really in the matter which 
is the principal cause of disagreement between you, I 
do not think Mark much to blame. It is indeed rather 
to his credit to have chosen a portionless girl. Would 
you not rather see him marry for love, than many for 
money?" 
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"I would rather not see him marry at all," retorted 
her ladyship, with such sharp suddemiess that her tone 
struck Greorge mute. "And what is more," she went 
on, "if I can prevent it he shall not marry, either." 

"Do you mean to say," asked her nephew, "that 
you want him to remain single all his life, that you 
wish to see no wife at Snareham, no heir to all that 
fine estate?" 

"I do," she answered, "wives have been the curses 
of the Geiths; and as for sons, what son has ever suc- 
ceeded his father in this most wretched family?" 

"Mark," was George's reply to this question, and 
as he replied, Lady Geith rose and widked up and 
down the room, pressing her hands to her temples the 
while. 

"True," she said at last, "and I wish he had never 
succeeded. I wish in this case anyone, Arthur Geith, 
you, or even a stranger, were now at Snareham in his 
stead. He would b^ happier working as you have 
done; he would be better without his title, without his 
properties. What has been his life since he came into 
possession? Who have been his companions; what his 
pursuits? Did he tell you how he has wasted his sub- 
stance; how he has gambled; how he has lost on horses; 
how he has hampered himself with debts that he can 
never pay off in nis lifetime; and how, with as fine an 
estate as any of its class in England, he is yet very 
little better than a beggar?" 

"But, aunt, consider how he was brought up," 
urged George. "Was there anything he wanted, his 
father did not let him have? Was he ever taught flifv 
value of money? Was he ever shown that propc 
has its responsibilities as well as its advantages?^ I 
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a man, even if he be a baronet, is scarcely free to do 
just what he likes with his own? I do not think 
Mark is to blame for not practising what he never 
learnt." 

"What I ought to have taught him, I suppose, you 
mean," remarked Lady Geith. 

"What some one ought, most <^ertainly," answered 
her nephew, boldly. "His father, at any rate. Mark 
has, however,, now learnt dearly what might have been 
taught him once cheaply; and it seems to me there is 
no use in blaming him for past errors, if he be willing 
to reform in the future. Surely marriage ought to make 
him more careful, for he would then have another^s 
interests to consider as well as his own." 

"I have told you I will not have him marry," re- 
peated Lady GTeith. 

"You must pardon me, aunt, for saying that no 
human being has a right to prevent a man marrying 
if he choose." 

"Let him marry then," retorted Lady Geith. 
"Though I do not wish him to marry, though I believe 
he will bring misery on himself if he do marry, I shall 
not prevent his doing so." 

"But he cannot marry without your help," said 
the accountant 

"Which I am not bound to give," was the lady's 
decided reply. 

"Then, virtually, you are determined that he shall 
never have wife, nor child, nor home worthy the name," 
observed George, after a short silence. 

"He has determined that for himself by his own 
conduct," said Lady G^ith, "by his extravagance and 
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Wiy^hiB folly. For a man in bis poBitioa to fall i. 
[ with a penniless girl ia absurd." 

"Then jou would like him to marry for money?" 
I '^neationed George. 

"I should like liim to face his affairs, to Tetreiicll,4 
I to rely on himself for once. Do you know what his I 
I 'dBbts are, George?" she asked suddenly; "how mudi ^ 
I le has to live on after paying life insurance, and in- 
I 'terest, aad ao forth?" 

"I have not the faintest idea," replied her nephew 

"Soraetliing under fifteen hundred a year," she ar 

f'Hwered. "A fine income that on which to marry and 

^ "keep up Snareham and a town house. He wants 

to help him clear the property, but I cannot and will 

not do anything of the kind. It is unreasonable t 

pect it You see yourself I should be mad to risk my , 

I fortune in such a way; for he would never continue to 

Ljiay his life insurances were I his creditor. He would 

T .only go and contract fresh debts, and live more extra- 

Tagantly than ever." 

Ihe was certainly throwing new light on the sub- 

P,^ct. George's business head saw at once what Mark 

I ,cDuId never have been made to comprehend, viz., that 

■ if Lady Geith cleared Snareham with her own money, 

i would certainly want bread before she died; and 

s he could urge no course upon her tending to such a 

Bflult, he broke new ground, and remarked - 

"At any rate, aunt, you might receive Miss Hay les, J 
isd see what you think of her." 

"To what purpose?" asked her ladyship, who hoAm 
J thia time resumed her seat and her compoeure, 
i&ould be raising false hopes, and giriiif 
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Knowing what you have done with your poor little 
capital, with your mere bagatelle of four or five hun- 
dred sovereigns, does not the bare idea of this wealth 
bring visions of greatness before you. Multiplying, 
extending, ramifying? what could you not do with ten 
thousand pounds? take that first-rate place, the pre- 
mium asked for which, and the long rent at the back 
of that, puts it out of your power to do more than 
think of it now? 

You might take it, and advertise freely, and pur- 
chase largely, and employ efficient clerks. Great 
Mammon! what might not you do with ten thousand 
pounds? and here is a man who can refuse such an 
offer. 

Not for the reason he assigns to Lady GTeith that 
he does not want it; not because he is blind to the 
power money can give, to even so apparently ready 
cash a profession as that of an accountant*, but simply 
because of an old, old promise, made to one whose 
hand will never clasp his again, whose eyes may never 
welcome him home more! 

Ease, competence, wealth, perhaps, as great as 
Mark^s, he saw might be compassed by means of the 
sum thus offered, but he refused gently and grate- 
fully, so gratefully that Lady Greith^s heart was 
wrung. 

'^You thank me now, George," she said, con- 
strained to speak by an impulse she could not control. 
"You thank me now, George. I wonder if the day 
will come when you will curse me as the worst enemy 
you ever knew?" 

"I shall never do that, aunt, rest assured," George 
replied. "£ven though yon 4duH|M nj enemy 
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in the future — though why you should, passes my 
comprehension — I shall not forget your kindnesses 
in the past But now about Mark," he added; ^^you 
will see him; I may write, and tell him I have me- 
diated successfully, so far." 

"Yes, I will see him," she said it wearily; "un- 
derstand me clearly, though, George, and make him 
understand me too. I will see Mark, but I will not 
assist him; I will not commit an injustice towards 
another for the sake of helping a man who cannot help 
himself." 

"If you are thinking of me," answered George, 
who had been waiting to get in this protest all through 
the interview, "I can only say I have no right nor 
title to expect anything from you, and that if you 
made over the whole of your fortune to me to-morrow, 
I should not touch a penny of it" 

"Yes, George, you would," she said, laying her 
hand on his arm: "for if I left my money to you I 
should leave you likewise my reasons for doing so, 
and in that case your promi3e to your mother would 
bind you no longer; for even she would not have ob- 
jected to your taking atonement from a sinner after 
confession." 

Now what could a man say to such a speech as 
this, more especially such a man as George Geith? 
Nothing; and accordingly that was what he did say, 
pressing her hand at the same time in token of fare- 
well. 

"So you will not stay for dinner; you are weary 
of old friends already, and want to run away?" she 
pleaded. 

"I will come some other time," he answered, "when 
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Sbik is here, If you give toe leave to do so;" and 
with that promise he departed, and wended his way 
from the west to the east — from Piccadilly, gay with 
lights and carriages, to the darkness of Fen Conrt, 
where the trees kept sobbing and moaning over the 
graveB. 



|h 



CHAPTER XII. 



The months went by, spring succeeded to winter, 
sommer to spring, and still George Geith was in Fen 
Court, doing well. 

Save increase of business, time had brought no 
changes to bim worth chronicling. At intervals he 
had visited his aunt, at intervals likewise he had seen 
Mark, between whom and liis mother a ti-eeh disagree- 
ment had arisen soon after faster, which accelerated 
Lady Geith's departure for the continent, and caused 
Sir Mark's final retirement to Snareham Castle, to fell 
his timber and think over his debts. 

The accountant had done some business for his 
cousin during the winter; showed him clearly how he 
stflod, and how, by changing his mortgages, he might 
effect a considerable annual saving in inttrest which, 
as George wisely remarked , "might be devoted to 
paying off the principal." In fact, what with the 
timber which the property could well spare, savings 
in interest and strict economy in personal expenditure, 
the accountant considered that the estate might be 
completely cleared in ten years, and in this view the 
baronet had at one time cordially agreed. But after 
the second disagreement with bis mother, Sir Mark's 
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tone changed. Despairing of help firom her, the pros- 
pect of ten jearB of eeonmnj firightened this spoiled 
child of fortune. 

"I should not care for work/* he said. "Hang it I 
George, take me into partnership and let me make 
enough to clear off this d — d mortgaga Five or six 
thousand pounds ought to turn in thirty thousand in 
no time.^* 

But George shook his head. He knew well enough 
where a business would soon be, that Mark Geith had 
any say to. 

**Well, use five or six thousand, and give me half 
profits/' said the baronet, who was very much in earnest 
about the matter. 

*' There is such a thi|ig in business as losing as 
well as using,*' observed his cousin. 

*'Let us try, at any rate. I should not care about 
losing/' persisted Sir Mark. 

**But I should," answered George; and as he said 
this his mind travelled back over years and years, over 
the difficulties he had vanquished, the weary lessons 
he had conned, the hills he had climbed, the long, 
long road he had traversed solitary and unaided. Given, 
two men talking on any subject, and how hard, my 
reader, it is^for the one, to imagine what mental picture 
^e conversation presents for tibe contemplation of the 
other. 

What is it that the eyes, turning towards the past, 
behold? what is it that the speaker is really thinking 
about, whilst he talks glibly enough of the matter in 
hand? His fellow may never know that; for the 
great dramas of life are acted out by every man and 
woman among us, with no spectator but One above. 
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In its sin, in its sorrow, in its despair, in its misery, 
its patient endurance, and its frantic struggle, humanity 
is lonely beyond all power of expression. 

Where the thorns have entered, where the bram- 
bles have torn, where the path has been roughest, 
where ihe purpose has faltered, where tears of bitter- 
ness have been shed, where hands have been clasped 
most tenderly, where words of farewell have been 
spoken, where the poor tired pilgrim has lain down in 
mortal agony, and sobbed out his despair, who may 
tell but God? 

And if you could only believe this, my reader; if 
you could only feel that the most commonplace man 
you meet has acted out in his own way some tragedy, 
on which his Maker and yours, has looked with in- 
terest, I think it would make you more patient towards 
those who are neither clever nor attractive; more tole- 
rant to all sorts and conditions of men; more pitiful to 
those who may, for aught you know, have suffered 
more than the Almighty will ever permit you to suffer; 
and more indulgent towards those writers who choose 
their heroes from amongst the men who pass you by 
in the street, who crowd railway stations, who live 
plainly and have no story to tell about themselves, 
though they may have fought battles, and faced 
dangers, and passed through troubles, that have made 
them strong in the sight of God. 

Weary and long was the road George Geith had 
travelled in order to reach comparative success. Look- 
ing back, he could not but shudder at the light way 
in which Mark spoke of losing a game which was 
bread , and meat , and clothing to himself. If Sir Mark 
had known anything of work, anything of business, 
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lorn md wnetem windd not have aeemed m 
of piteb-ioiB with fiirtaiie. 

The more moiiej he made, the laigcr hii eon- 
aeetioii g;rew; the higher the stake he was jUMjing for, 
die nioie eantioos Geofge Geith became in homieiw, 



the nioie eamestlj he hackled to his woric; and he 
would just as soon hare thought of intni s tin g' the 
management of his affiurs to a hmadc, as of snfferii^ 
his cousin to hare 9aay vmce in the disposal of his 
profits, any finger in the bosiness-pie. He knew, if 
he did, Sir Mark would soon have ont all the pfaimB; 
and for this reason, if finr no other, he resolutely de- 
clined all the haronefs proposals; which, though at 
first made jestingly, came in the end to be ipc^ten in 
serions earnest by the yonnger man. 

The natural result followed, and by degrees Sir 
Mark forgot his way to Fen Court, and forgot like- 
wise to ask his cousin so frequently to Snaieham. 

"I think I know what he is doing ,^ sud the ac- 
countant, looking out on the trees before his window, 
which were now green and leafy with the early summer 
foliage; ^^I know what he is doing; he is cutting off 
the entaiL'* 

And the accountant was right Sir Mark Geith 
was cutting off the entail, and George could not raise 
a finger to prevent him. 

Thus the man who dwelt in the City, and who 
laboured there, found himself, for the second time in 
his life, quite alone. But as it is one thing for a 
person to leave his friends, and quite another for his 
friends to leave him, George Geith felt more lonely 
now than he had done in the days when he was 
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Gregory Grant, strug'gling for liberty, struggling for 
bread. 

He aaw that he might live the life of dependence 
and pleasure, or the life of independence and busi- 
ness; but that he could not combine business and 
pleasure, and in a dim kind of way he began to un- 
derstand what puzzles moat people till they have dwelt 
in the Castle of Indolence, and scrambled for daily 
bread in the hard fields of labour; namely, why so 
broad a line of demarcation separates the two classes; 
why pleasure cannot away with business, and why 
business scowls at pleasure. 

"Now socially came the time of trial for this bnay 
man; now with Snareham fading from his view, with 
the old doors closed against him, came an hour when 
George Geith asked himself whether — ■ seeing man 
cannot for ever live alone — he had not better make 
the best of his business connection, and seek hia future 
acquaintances amongst those who were fravelling the 
same road as himself. 

If the one land held no welcome for him, why 
should he not turn his face to the other? He had 
chosen: he was of business — busy. Let him greet 
those whose leisure moments were rare alsol He was 
of the City — cityish. Wliy should he not make 
friends of those who passed their days under the 
shadow of the dragon and the grasshopper: and swear 
allegiance to the magnates of Cockaigne? 

Here was a point where cross roads met; along 
which would he turn? Should he take bnainenf 
his end; Mammon for his god; a wife with a 
money, and a great deal of vulgarity, for hie hel 
and her {tonnections for his for evermore? Or 



he use business as a means, worship Mammon, but 
moderately, and either live single all his life long, or 
wait for such a wife as he would have chosen in the 
old days gone by? 

Which should he select: a life with something in 
it beside the City and the Three per Cents, or an 
existence like that of hundreds of business men, who 
are sufficiently well off to be uninteresting, and sa 
thoroughly content and self-satisfied that the most 
daring of authors would never venture to put them in 
a book? 

Would he turn at this point, or go on straight aa 
hitherto — which? We shall see. 

Had the men he met been the same at home as 
they were in their offices; had the women who were 
wives and daughters to the City folks, with whom he 
was brought in contact, been anything like as present- 
able as their husbands, and brothers, Greorge Geith 
might have rested where he was for ever; but as it 
was, so it was. Every prejudice, every taste, every 
feeling of the man rose up in revolt against the 
manners and habits of the people, who asked him to 
come and be one with them; and he drew himself 
further back into his shell, refusing to be lured forth 
by such wiles as theirs. He would not run down to 
Brighton from Saturday till Monday. He could not 
spare time to visit Hastings; he dined once or twice at 
suburban houses, where the material sHver was very 
good, but where the manners of his hosts and hostesses 
were only very lightly plated with social electrotype. 
He was very shy of the Bemmidges^ hospitality, and 
cleverly fenced off Mrs. Bemmidge^s invitations for him 
to join their party to the theatre, or the opera, and to 
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the Zoological Gardens. Slie had got some tickets 
from a share-holder for Sunday admission, and she 
wanted Mr. Geith to hear the band; but Mr. Geith 
declined. He was engaged for the day, he said, and 
so he was. At St Helenas church in the morning, and 
in Fen Court and on the Tower Wharf in the after- 
noon. 

It was a mighty lonely existence, and there are 
few who would not have sunk in its waters to some- 
thing worse. 

There was one habit Mrs. Bemmidge had con- 
tracted, since that unhappy Christmas dinner, which 
the accountant could not endure, viz., that of coming 
to his office to press her invitations in person. 

She had him at a disadvantage there. She was a 
woman, and he could not ask her to go out; and very 
often it was evident she would not go until she car- 
ried her point. Moreover, she could answer his ob- 
jections and bear down his excuses. Altogether it was 
a proceeding George detested. Had she come on busi- 
ness, with a set of books to balance, an estate to be 
wound up, a schedule to be prepared, or even her 
housekeeping bills to be examined and added up, 
George would have forgiven her; but to bring her pet- 
ticoats, and not only her own petticoats, but those of 
her mother and sister, into his office, to scatter his 
papers, to ask to sit down, if he was out; to take pos- 
session of his chairs, and walk up and down that 
sacred inner office, as though the fact of her sex gave 
her title deeds of his possessions — the practice was 
unendurable, objectionable in the extreme. 

In the first place, it was very inconvenient; in the 
second, it did not look well; and George Geith thought 
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m man in bosiness ought to be more careM about ap* 
pearances than even Csesar's wife. 

Under the infliction he chafed, and, though he had 
heea a clergyman, swore: 

'^What the dence.does the woman mean by it,^ he 
thought ''I wonder Bemmidge allows her. 1£ I were 
married, I would not suffer my wife to enter mj office, 
let alone go into any other man^s. It is not only a 
confounded nuisance, but it is also improper." 

Which very likely it seemed to hhn, though it did 
not to the. lady, who was only, in her own eyes, doing 
her duty bo^ by Mr. G^ilh and her sister. She 
wanted to get the one settled, and the other out into 
a little pleasant society; and, as Mr. G^ith would not 
come to the moimtain, why, there was nothing for it 
but for the mountain to go to him. 

Wherefore she often penetrated to Fen Court, and 
many and many a time compelled him to accept her 
invitations in order to get rid of her. Had the ac- 
coimtant been a weak man, he would have married 
Gertrude to get rid of the family; but he was strong 
and not over sensitive, for which reasons he fmaUy 
gave orders to Mr. Foss, always to tell Mrs. Bemmidge 
he was engaged. 

'*No matter what I am doing, I shall be busy the 
whole day; and if I am out, you don't expect me in 
at all, remember.'* 

"Yes, sir. And Mr. Bemmidge?" 

"I shall see him, unless Mrs. Bemmidge, or Miss 
Gilling be with him; but I cannot, and will not, be 
pestered with women, tmless they come on business." 

"Pestered with women," that was the way this 
man spoke of the sex for which Mr. Foss had an un- 
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bonndad reverence. If be had had an. office, and 
MisH Gilling had come there with a friend, what would 
he not have done for her? 

He would have let business go to the dogs; be 
would have stirred the fire in the winter; opened the 
window in summer; gone away with her for tbe after- 
noon; accepted her sister's iuvitations with rapture. 

As it was, he could but obey the instructions of 
bis principal in the office, and, in the course of a walk 
towards Crouch End, with Miss Gilling, suffer that 
young lady to pump the order he had received, out of 
him. Afterwards Mr. Fose could have bitten a piece 
off his tongue for the indiscretion, but that would have 
done no good; and Miss Gilling was so kind aa to 
take no notice of his words. 

Bnt she stored the grievance up, and nursed what 
she considered the insult offered to her, even while she 
Htill went to Fen Court with her sister, and took 
chance of finding Mr. Geith at home. 

He was at home, and busy, one summer's after- 
noon when Mrs. Bemmidgo tapped at his door. 

His clerks were both out, the one at the West and 
the other at the Bank, so that he had to answer the 
summons himself, after which there was, of course, no 

"So we have caught you at last," said Mrs. Bem- 
midge, as she sailed into the room in all the glory of 
a figured peach barege, a light shawl, and a pink 
honneL Miss Gilling, cool and bewitching, in a straw 
bonnet trimmed with primrose-coloured riband, a black 
scarf, and a blue muslin dresB. M een ac- 

companied the pair, perhaps as a i t once 

Grurge Geilli a( Pn Court. I. 
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took off her head-gear, to Mr. Geith^s intense dis- 
may. 

"Oh! ma, ain't it 'ot in here?" said the sweet 
child; and hot it certainly was, with not a window 
open, and the sun shining with all its might against 
the glass. 

"It is very warm," acquiesced mamma; and she 
sat down and fanned herself with The Times news- 
paper. 

"I cannot offer to open the windows," remarked 
Mr. Geith with a grim feeling of satisfaction, "for 
there is a breeze, and the letters get blown about in 
all directions." 

"I am sure it is no wonder you are ill," said Mrs. 
Bemmidge, "sitting writing in this close room from 
morning till night." 

"You are very kind, but I am not ill," answered 
George, who was leaning against his desk. 

"It is of no use your telling me that," observed 
Mrs. Bemmidge, as though she were gifted with some 
special power of divination; "any one can tell you are 
ill by looking in your face. I declare I should scarcely 
know you since last Christmas; you will have a serious 
illness, mark my words, Mr. Geith, if you are so care- 
less of your health; Mr. Bemmidge has been quite un- 
happy about you lately. He says you are killing 
yourself by inches: It was only last night he was 
lamenting you would not go out of town. Was not it, 
Gertrude?" 

"Miss Gilling confirmed her sister's statement. It 
was a peculiarity of this pair, as it seems to be of 
many, '" ' one never appeared to think her stato- 
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ment would be credited nnless the other swore to its 
truth. 

"My brother-in-law," said Miss Gilling, modestly, 
"talks about you every night" 

"I am extremly obliged to Mr. Bemmidge," said 
George, thinking at the same time how short that 
gentleman must be of interesting subjects of conversa- 
tion. 

"And he was saying," went on Mrs. Bemmidge, 
"that if you would come and stop with us for a week 
or two the change of air might do you good. We are 
almost in the country; and at any rate it would be 
better for you than this hot, stifling oven." 

Having finished which neat little speech, Mrs. 
Bemmidge laid down The Times and untied her bonnet- 
strings. 

"You really are too kind," answered the accountant; 
"I am not worth all the trouble you take in my be- 
half; and besides," he added, "I really am not ill. I 
am perfectly well, and the heat of this place does not 
affect me as it seems to do you; on the contrary, I am 
perfectly cool and comfortable;" and Mr. Geith, stand- 
ing in the full glare of the afternoon sun, made this 
statement with self-possession and composure. 

"Well, if you are cool here," said Mrs. Bemmidge, 
"I do not think you would be too warm in Calcutta." 

"I do not think I should," replied George, and he 
laughed as he said it. 

"But whether you feel the closeness of this place 
or not," persisted Mrs. Bemmidge, "it must affect your 
health. What with the smoke, and the heat, and the 

■f«rQr»+ n-P xTP-nfilflf inn 
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"there is Billiter Square on the east, the churchyard 
on the west Two lungs, two large, open spaces; what 
more would you have?" 

"A churchyard, poison!" exclaimed Mrs. Bem- 
midge. "Breathing one^s father and mother, as Mr. 
Bemmidge says." 

"I believe," observed Mr. Geith, mildly, "that Fen 
churchyard was closed before my father and mother 
were in existence." 

"Really, Mr. Geith, you are as hard to persuade 
as — as — " 

"As men are generally," he supplied. 

"As a woman, papa tells mamma," broke in Mrs. 
Bemmidge's queen, who had been amusing herself witli 
sketching a house on the back of a carefully prepared 
balance-sheet, and drew by her remark, attention to 
her employment 

"Gracious, child! what have you done?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Bemmidge, as George snatched the paper from 
before her, and placed it on his desk, with ,^n expres- 
sion on his face which was not pleasant. "I hope she 
has done no harm. I declare, miss, you shall never 
come out with me again. You naughty girl! how 
many times am I to tell you never to touch anything 
without permission?" and therewith, full of virtuous 
indignation, mamma, regardless alike of loosened 
bonnet, and unfastened shawl, arose and shook her 
queen, who lifted up her voice and wept 

"Oh! for Heaven's sake, Mrs. Bemmidge, don't let 
her cry here," entreated the accountant "Do be quiet, 
child, there is some one coming up the stairs." 

To George's great relief it was only the postman, 
but the incident decided him to get rid of "Mib. Bem- 
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mHge at any cost. To have a child (a devil he men- 
tally called it), shrieking in his ofBce, to have punish- 
meat, botvever neceesary and satisfactory, inflicted in 
his own private sanctum within earshot of all the 
other men who carried on business in the hoiBe — the 
thing was unendurable; and if quiet was only to be 
purchased by more frequent visits to Ivy Cottage, why 
to Ivy Cottage he would go. Short of insulting Mr. 
Bemmidge and quarrelling with the whole connection, 
the accountant saw no other way out of the maze he 
had unhappily got into — and quarrelling was against 
his creed. He never knew where an enemy might do 
him harm, nor when a friend might benetit bim. 

By this time Mrs. Bemmidge had readjusted her 
bonnet, and, with Miss Gilling's help, got on her 
shawl; she had also recovered enfficient breath to apo- 
logize to Mr. Geitb for Amy's misdeeds, and to hope 
the mischief she had done was not irreparable. 

"I shall have to copy it out again, but that will 
not take very long," said the aecountant, somewhat 
ruefully. "The child did not know she was doing 
any harm, bo I hope you will say no more to her 
about it" 

"I trust she will be grateful for your kindness, 
and prove it by behaving better another time." Mr. 
Geith groaned inwardly. "I am sure I am obliged to 
you for taking it so well. And now will you not come 
to us? Tou shall have breakfast whatever hour you 
like in the morning; you Khali come and go as you 
choose; Mr. Bemmidge will be delighted, and I really 
think the change of b »e of immense benefit 

am sorry to i idge, it is impos- 
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sible,^ answered Qeorge; ''I have to work Here some- 
times np to two and three o^dock in the morning; I 
never can tell £rom one day to another how much lemore 
I shall have, or whether I shall hare any. I cannot go 
to stay with yon; bnt if yon will idlow me to take tea 
with you some evening — " 

** Allow yon!" broke in Mrs. Bemmidge, ''when you 
know we shall be only too glad to see yon. Bnt some 
evening is no evening. When will yon coyie, Mr. 
Geith?" 

"I think I can spend an hour or two to-morrow,'* 
he answered; ''if anything prevents my going, I will 
call round in Nicholas Lane.'' 

"But you will not let anything prevent yon; yon 
will come if you can?" 

"I will indeed, thank you," and Greorge bowed the 
trio out, and then, inwardly fuming, returned to his 
desk. Though he had told Mrs. Bemmidge he was 
cool, the heat of his room almost suffocated him, and 
so, after lifting the letter just brought in, he retired 
into his back office, where, flinging down the window 
and leaning out to drink the cool breeze, as a thirsty 
man might water, he read the following epistle, which, 
though proceeding ostensible from Mr. Molozane, was 
written by a lady: 

"Dower House, Molozane Park, 

Withefell, near Wattisbridge, 
June 25, 1848. 
"Deab Snt, — Long and severe illness has prevented 
my seeing you since my return from ComwalL 

"I now write to say that the affairs of the Sythlow 
Mining Co. have assumed such an aspect as to neces- 
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iitate immediate attention to my own. As yoa anti- 
cipated, I find I sLall require lielp in their arrangement, 
and I should therefore feel obliged if you would come 
down here at your earliest convenience, the state of my 
health rendering it impossible for me t« visit London 
for the present. As we are seven miles from a station 
I TQuat beg yon to name a day and train most suitable 
to yourself, and I will have a conveyance to meet you 
at the St. Margaret's station on the Eastern Conudea 
line, — I am, dear Sir, yonra very truly, 

^ "A, A, MOLOZANB." 

^^ George Geitfa read this letter through twice, then, 
iSdll leaning out of the window, he thought over his 
engagements for the week, and concluded that if he 
were to go to Wattisbridge at all, he could not choose 
a better day than the morrow. If he did go, he should 
get rid of Mrs. Bemniidge's invitation; get rid at once 
of her and Misa Giiling and the children, baby included, 
whom he detested, Moreover, he would probably have 
a fine day for his journey, and he should get a glimpse 
of the country, and breathe perfectly pare air, not City, 
not suburban, but perfectly pure, sweet air among fielda 
in which the mowers were busy. He would go; and, 
having arrived at this decision, Mr. Geith returned to 
his desk, where, after first duly consulting Bradshaw, 
he wrote to Mr. Molozane, informing him that he would, 
next day, he at St. Margaret's by the train which was 
due there at 2'55. 

He then finished his other letters, and, when biB 
clerk returned, put on his bat and want down to 
Nicholas Lane to tell Mr. Bemmld 
' called out of town, and b1 
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be unable to fulfil his engagement for the following 
erening. 

'*I am glad you are going out of town, even though 
we shall not see you,'* said Andrew Bemmidge, as he 
shook the accountant's hand. '^What part of the world 
are you bound for?" 

"Hertfordshire," was Mr. Oeith's wide answer. 

"Ah! a sweet country, more particularly about 
Watford and Bushy; hope you will enjoy yourself." 

"I am going on business," said George, "and there 
is never much enjoyment to be had out of that" 

"Faith, I don't know," answered Mr. Bemmidge; 
"one wonld think yon mnst find some fan in burineas, 
or you would not stick so close to it" 

"I am sticking close now, that I may rest hereafter," 
was the reply. 

"That's all stuff," said the wine merchant "I dare 
say you think at present you will rest in the ftiture, 
but I know better; I know men like you work, work, 
work, till they die or go mad." 

"Delightful prospect," observed the accountant; and 
as he walked away he thought how little Mr. Bemmidge 
really knew about him. 

Eather, however, was it not George G^ith who 
knew nothing really about himself; in time as well as 
in eternity is it not true that what men are, that they 
remain? Are not the lazy, lazy still — the untmth- 
fuly liars always; and does not the man who works 
hard at thirty generally continue to work so long ias 
his arm retains its strength, and his right hand her 
cunning? 
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CHAPTBB XIII. ^1 

-"■•""■■"'■ ■ 

'" Leavins tbe train at St Margaret's, Mr. Gflith ^^ 
looked around for the conveyance Mr. Molozane had 
mentioned vould be awaiting his arriyal; but as tbere 

■was nothing of the kind to be seen — not even a light ^^ 

cart — the accountant concluded either that this letter ^H 

had miscarried, or that his notice was too short to ^H 

enable the fortunate holder of shares in the Sythlow ^^M 

Mining Co. to fnlfU his promise. ^^^ 

Assuredly tbere was no vehicle of any sort waiting ^^H 

to convey him to Molozane Park, and accordingly tha ^^H 

accountant had to decide which of three coorses to ^^M 

pursue, viz., whether he should return to town, wait ^^H 

at St. Margaret's till some one appeared ou behalf of ^^M 

Mr. Molozane, or proceed to his destination as best he ^^H 

might. ^^m 

"It is seven miles to Withefell, is it not?" he ^sked ^^M 

of a porter when be had satisfied himaelf there was no ^^M 

one to meet him. ^^^ 

"A good seven miles, sir, by tbe road to ride; bat ^^H 

if you mean to walk, there is a foothpath turns off to ^^H 

the right after you get through Wattiabridge, which cuts ^^| 

off a comer and makes tbe distance not more than four ^^H 

or four and a half miles." ^H 

"What is Wattisbridge — a town?" ^^M 

"No, sir, only a bit of a village, with a few bouses ^^| 

round the green, and a tavern and two or three shops." ^^H 

"And Withefell?" ^M 

"Withefell is nothing but a row of small cottages. ^^M 

If it was not for the Hall, there would be no 'Withefell ^^M 

at all." ^^1 
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"What hall do you mean?" 

"Withef ell Hall, sir, where Lord Austin used to live. 
It's a Mr. Finch has it now. It lay vacant for many 
and many a year. I can remember it well, for I was 
bom and brought up at Wattisbridge.** 

"Do you know Molozane Park?" asked Mr. Greitli. 

"Yes, it is on the other side of Withefell, a full 
half mile beyond it; Mr. Weme lives there. He will 
be out by the next train." 

"I thought Mr. Molozane lived at the Park?" 

"No, sir — not now. He has left it this three 
years, I suppose. He's gone to the Dower House, as 
it is called, which stands on the side of the property 
nearest WithefelL The Park belongs to Mr. Molozane, 
and Mr. Weme rents it of him." 

"And is the path you mentioned my nearest way 
to the Dower House?" 

"Yes sir," keep straight on for about a mile till 
you come to a road to your left hand, which takes 
you through the wood over Hertford Heath. Then go 
across the common, and never turn till you get to 
Wattisbridge. If you take the first field path to your 
right after you get through Wattisbridge, it will bring 
you out nearly oj^osite Mr. Molozane's." 

"Is there any hotel at Wattisbridge — any place 
I could stay at for the night, if I cannot get back 
here?" 

"There is a very good tavern, sir, the *Stag.' It 
it not exactly an hotel, but it is a very good wayside 
inn. Mr. Elsenham stops there when he is not at the 
Dower House; and his groom and horses always stay 
at the *Stag.'" 

"And who may Mr. Elsenham be?" asked George. 
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"Mr. Molozane^s nephew. He is down here six 
months out of the twelve. Should you like your bag 
sent over to Wattisbridge, sir. I can get it taken, if 
you please." 

Of course, George pleased. He was only too glad 
to be rid of it, and accordingly after duly feeing the 
porter, both for his information and his services, he 
started in the full blaze of the afternoon sun, on his 
way to Withefell. 

Over the little hill, due west, he went, and then 
along a road bordered by limes and elms, and nut-trees, 
between which he caught glimpses of a country fair 
and rich, and undulating. It was so hot that a purple 
mist seemed to enfold the distant parts of the landscape. 
There was a strange calm in everything round and 
about him. No breeze stirred among the trees, the 
birds were not singing, the cattle were lying in shady 
comers of the fields. The mowers seemed to have 
finished their work, for the grass was down, and the 
hay in ricks. The dust lay thick on the roads, but 
there was no wind to stir it. Scarcely a vehicle passed 
by George Geith, as he wended his way along. He 
could not walk fast, the heat was too intense for that, 
but as he paced slowly on his way, looking at the 
country through which he passed, he felt it a very 
blessed thing to get out of London even for a few 
hours, to be greeted and caressed and kissed by nature, 
who was decked out in such glorious apparel, to receive 
her prodigal. He had not been so far out of town in 
the summer time for years; he had almost forgotten 
what the country was like in summer, till he came to 
see it now with its hedgerows festooned with roses, its 
trailing brambles twined with honeysuckle; its ba 
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softly cushioned with moss; its fields stretching far 
away into the distance, whilst high ahove all was the 
calm blue sky, over which floated a few light fleecy 
clouds. 

Dwellers in the country do not know how the sight 
thereof affects those who dwell in towns. They who 
have the turf and the fields, and the trees and the 
flowers always, cannot imagine what sharpened senses 
gaze every now and then on Nature, bask in her love- 
liness, drink in her perfumes, hearken to her music. 

To many a citizen, to look on the country in 
summer is to come fresh on a new creation. The 
blades of grass, the hyacinths growing in the woods, 
the long shadows of the trees lying on the turf beneath, 
the call of the blackbird, the song of the thrush, the 
babbling of tiny brooks, the pebbles at the bottom of 
some clear rivulet, the white roads winding off to 
distant villages and hamlets; these things, which, it 
may be, the countryman never notices, because he is 
amongst them always, are, to the dweller in towns, so 
marvellously beautiful, so unutterably soothing, that 
he cannot tell his neighbour how they affect him, for 
even very shallow people sometimes d&re not talk about 
what touches them most; and how that summer land- 
scape touched .George Geith, I could, scarcely, my 
reader, be able to explain. 

I only know that all that was noble and good and 
pure in ^e man^s hard nature was brought out by the 
sight of the country, and the trees, and the grass; 
never to speak of the stillness, a stillness which he 
occasionally stopped to hear, if the paradox may be 
allowed. On he went, on past field and copse and hedge- 
row, 0^ ^ ^h the wood and across the common, till 
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at last he came to Wattisbridge, a thoroughly old- 
fashioned village, where the "Stag" hung out its sign 
under the shadow of two glorious chestnuts, and large 
red-brick houses were scattered round the green. 

Away to the left lay the parish church, its square 
towers showing grey and massive against the trees in 
the graveyard. Over the gate George leant for a 
minute, looking at the diamond-paned windows, and 
the ancient porch, and the head-stones, some white, 
some moss-grown, on which the summer sun was 
shining. 

Many a year the accountant lived over again as 
he leant on the gate &nd looked on the graves before 
him. Many a memory he had thought dead and 
buried, too, arose from its coffin and stared him in the 
face. Pictures of the past came crowding into his 
mind, filling his mental gallery full to overflowing. 
He saw another church, another graveyard, the faces 
of the loved and lost, the hopes and the sorrows, of 
many and many a day departed. He, almost another 
man as it seemed to him, looked back on what he had 
been, and conjugated again by the light of memory 
" to suffer," the only verb he had ever learnt thoroughly. 
He looked back, another man as I have said, on 
the being and doing and suffering of his former self; 
looked back, as such men do, calmly and dispassion- 
ately at the trials of that other George Geith whom he 
had once been. 

There was no self-pity, no regret, no pain, but 
there was recollection, such recollection as will come 
every now and then even to the hearts of men who 
work hard and think little. 

And with olden memories still overlying the 
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realities of his present existence, he turned aside from 
the churchyard and pursued his way to Whitefell. 

If he enjoyed ilie first portion of his walk, the 
latter proved more enjoyable still. He was by- this 
time in the field path which led straight away from 
Wattisbridge to the Dower House. He trod on the 
cool grass; he passed close by flocks of sheep; he stood 
to watch the lambs, who, all tails and legs, scudded 
away to their mothers at his approach. He passed by 
shaded ponds where the cat^e stood knee-deep in the 
cool waters. He rested on this stile and on that, and 
looked down into the hollows where young plantations 
were springing up, or ofP to the' far horizon where the 
purple haze lay heavy on the dark green trees. 

He had come from a place where, as I have before 
said, time flies; where it is express pace year after 
year; where we may, indeed, travel ttie miles of our 
three-score year and ten pilgrimage, but where those 
miles seem short and unsatisfactory, because of the 
pace at which we go. We look at something in the 
present, and behold, before we can look again, the 
past has seized it. We throw down the sovereigns 
that make up the sum of our lives to Time, and as he 
gathers them, -he gives us scanty change for the trea- 
sures cast away. While the train by which we travel 
sweeps through life, quiet country nooks, or world-for- 
gotten stations, meet our aching eyes, and we feel it 
would be pleasant to break the journey at some of 
them, and rest awhile, before proceeding further to- 
wards that mighty terminus where the black coach 
is waiting our arrival, to bear us into the '^silent 
land." 

Great stretchei of upland; woods lying still and 
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green in tlie summer's soft evenmg' light; grey moun- 
tains reflected from the winter's sky, rivers with mossy 
banks overshadowed by ancient trees, moors covered 
with the purple heather, quiet streams rippling lazily 
against rock and stone, sheltered bays where the waves 
steal slowly and gently up on tlie sand — these are 
the places where our lost hours have taken up their 

Backward and forward they flit softly over the 
upland, in the depths of the woods they are lying 
asleep, they climb the sides of the great mountains, 
and rest under the crags; they look into the darksome 
pools, lurk in the blue-bolls, 'rest among the heather; 
they are dreaming by the sides of the streams, and 
looking with half-closed eyes out on the calm summer 
sea. If we want them, if we would recover the mo- 
ments and the days, and the years stolen from out our 
lives, it is in these places we mast seek them. 

The two hours George Geith had taken for his 
leisurely walk , wonld have passed is town almost 
without his noticing their flight; but in the country it 
seemed to him as though he had lived a little life on 
the road between St Margaret's and WithefeU. 

He was near the end of his journey now. He was 
crossing the last field which separated him from the 
plantations of Molozane Park. At the end of the field 
was a atile, and beyond that a short path, led through 
the wood, to the highway beyond. 

Before he left tlie field, George turned to look hack 
on the way he had come. He stood ising 

ground, and was able to see over '^y. 

Here a bonse, there a. farm-yard; gi la 

crowned with clamps of trees. 
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To the east and south he gazed for a few minntes, 
like a man looking his last on something he might 
never see with the same feelings more, and then he 
pnrsned his way towards the north-west^ whither he 
was hound. 

As he neared the stile, he perceived on the other 
side of it a group, which he stopped to contemplate. 
Since he left Wattisbridge he had met no person ex- 
cept an old shepherd; and the little picture which was 
now on view at the entrance of the wood, had there- 
fore all the charm of novelty for him. 

Through the trees the afternoon sun shone brightly 
on the turf; down a grassy glade his path lay straight, 
a path shaded by branches that wound iiieir arms 
together to make ^e great cathedral arch, firom whence 
all other cathedral arches have been copied; whilst 
for foreground, George's picture had a young girl, a 
black retriever, and a white poodla 

The girl occupied the lowest step of the stile, the 
retriever sat on his haunches beside her, gravely 
watching the performances of the poodle, which was 
standing on its hind legs, and balancing a piece of- 
biscuit on its pink nose. So deeply interested did the 
trio appear in the last-mentioned feat, that George had 
time to notice the flow of the lady's dress; the cool- 
looking plain check ribands with which her bonnet was 
trimmed, a slit in her parasol, the very colour of- the 
hair which peeped from beneath her bonnet . curtain, 
before his own approach was observed. 

'^Tou may have it now,'' said the girl, at last, and 
thereupon the poodle threw the piece up in the air, 
caught it, came down to earth, ate his reward, and 
took up his position on his hind legs once more. 
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"All done," ohaerved his mistress, and she swept 
crumbs off her dreas on the ground. "Why, what 
matter, Royal?" and, looking round to see what 
was growling at, she beheld Mr. Geith stand- 
on the other side of the stile, looking at her. 
Brown eyes, a blushing face, a hand laid on the 
's head, a smile which woold, but for the fact of 
utter stranger, have been a 1 
young, fresh voice saying — 
"I am afraid we have been in your way. Eoyal 
not bite." 
That was all. He had seen, he had heard, 

hat, he had passed, and left the group 

i walked down the glade, thinking how much 
letter girb look in the country than in town, how 
h space in which to see a picture adds to its effect, 
how much more noticeable that pretty creature he had 
just disturbed was sarrounded by trees and fields, than 
many another far prettier young lady he had seen in 
London — the notion never entered George Qeith'a 
mind that that stile, that girl, that grave retriever, that 
ridiculoas poodle had been photographed for his benefit, 
and that through all the years ■to come, let them be 
long, let them be short, that little scene at the entrance 
of the wood would remain stamped on his mind in- 
delibly. The thought never entered into his head 
then, that, after many days, he should look at that 
picture through a mist of teai-s; that with dim eyes 
he should see the glory of that summer sun flickering 
before him; that his heart would ache at the thought 
of that day as it had never ached before; that 
ness should die out of his nature when memoij 

Cfcrjf Ceilli of Fen Court !• 
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"I shall have the letter to-morrow morning, then," 
said Mr. Molozane. **We have but one post a day, 
and all our letters go first to Hertford and then back 
to Wattisbridge. It was very kind of you to come so 
soon. I am sorry, however, that there was no one 
to meet you at the station." 

"Thank you," answered George, quietly, "but 
I liked the walk from St. Margaret's better than I 
could possibly have liked the drive. This is a new 
country to me. I have never been in Hertfordshire 
before." 

"It is pretty," said Mr. Molozane; "at least, I 
think it so. I know most of the English shires, and 
yet I fancy no home in any of them could be so 
pleasant as one amongst the green fields of Hertford- 
shire;" and, as he spoke, the poor gentleman in- 
voluntarily turned towards the window, which com- 
manded a view of the fair estate, that was passing 
from him and from his so swiftly. 

George's eye followed the same direction, and 
when Mr. Molozane looked round their glances met 

There was no need for the accountant to be told 
the end. He read that ruin had come; and that the 
poor, proud, speculative, over-sanguine man, was 
staring it in the faca 

"I went down into Cornwall, Mr. Geith," his host 
began, after a pause, "and the mine was simply a 
clay pit. When I looked at it, -I could think of 
no^ng but a gigantic grave, dug for the burial of 
the hearts, and hopes, and fortunes of men like myself. 
I might as rationally go to Wattisbridge churchyard 
d ask the dead to rise, as expect anything ever to 
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"A pretty place," was his next reflection, aa the walk 
bore suddenly to the right, bringing bim at once from 
amongst tbe evergreens, and in front of tbe ball-door. 
"A place I slionld not mind living in if I had seven 
or eight thousand a year," and after be had knocked, 
he stood looking over tbe undulating grounds, and 
diick plantations, and broad acres of Molozane Park, 

,rf which property tbe Dower House was merely a 

i^^le dependency. 

It bad been the residence of tbe dowager ladiea 
of Molozane for a hundred years or more. Widows 
had retired there when another queen came to reign 
at the park: sisters had lived there in slate, till 
another widow claimed it, or they left it for homes of 
iheir own. That bouse had kept tbe ladies of the 
iolozane family up almost in their former station 
then husbands and fathers were dead; but until mis- 
■^rtunes came thick and heavy on the race, it bad 
never been tenanted by a man. Now a man lived in 
it; snre sign that the name was about to become 
iitjnct; a poor, proud man, without a son. 

Into this man's presence George Geitb was ushered 

'1^ tbe servant who answered his summons, and who 
^Dwed him first into tbe drawing-room, and after- 
irards requested him to walk into the library. 

There, on a sofa, lay Mr. Molozane, pale witi* 
long confinement to tbe house, weak with recent 

He rose as the accountant entered; and with only 

^flie slightest trace of his former hauteor, thanked bim 

" t his promptitude, but reminded i asked 

be apprised of his coming, 

"I wrote yesterday," George t 
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"I shall have the letter to-morrow morning, then," 
said Mr. Molozane. **We have but one post a day, 
and all our letters go first to Hertford and then back 
to Wattisbridge. It was very kind of you to come so 
soon. I am sorry, however, that there was no one 
to meet you at the station.^* 

"Thank you," answered George, quietly; "but 
I liked the walk from St. Margaret's better than I 
could possibly have liked the drive. This is a new 
country to me. I have never been in Hertfordshire 
before." 

"It is pretty," said Mr. Molozane; "at least, I 
think it so. I know most of the English shires, and 
yet I fancy no home in any of them could be so 
pleasant as one amongst the green fields of Hertford- 
shire;" and, as he spoke, the poor gentleman in- 
voluntarily turned towards the window, which com- 
manded a view of the fair estate, that was passing 
from him and from his so swiftly. 

George's eye followed the same direction, and 
when Mr. Molozane looked round their glances met 

There was no need for the accountant to be told 
the end. He read that ruin had come; and that the 
poor, proud, speculative, over-sanguine man, was 
staring it in the face. 

"I went down into Cornwall, Mr. Geith," his host 
began, after a pause, "and the mine was simply a 
clay pit When I looked at it, -I could think of 
nothing but a gigantic grave, dug for the burial of 
the hearts, and hopes, and fortunes of men like myself. 
I might as rationally go to Wattisbridge churchyard 
d ask the dead to rise, as expect anything ever to 
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out of the Sythlow Mines, save beggary for me 

"And so," he went on, after a panse, "I liave 
ventured to ask you to look into the actual state of 
my affairs, and tell me exactly how I stand, and what 
I onght to do." 

"Do you wish me to transact this business hero, 
or in town?" asked the accountant. 

"Here," answered Mr. Molozane, "the fact is, I 
have never been methodical — never kept acconnta 
— or been exact in any way, and I should require 
always to be at hand to explain the meaning of 
various entries, and to tell you what money has been 
paid and is still owing, fiut we will talk of these 
things after dinner, Mr. Geith," added Mr. Molozane, 
rising at the first sound of the dressing-bell, thankful, 
apparently, for the chance of postponing disagreeable 
conversation even for a season. "I will send over to 
St. Margaret's for your luggage," his host went on, as 
they ascended the staircase side by side. "Of course 
you had no intention of returning to London to- 
night?" 

I should like to do so," George 



"But it is not passible," said Mr. Molozane; "and 
I shall send to St. Margaret's immediately." 

"Fearing I might not be able to catch the up 
train, I told the porter to send on my bag to Wattis- • 
bridge. If I cannot get back to St. Margaret's ia 
time, I shall remain at the 'Stag' for the night." 

"Excuse me, Mr. Geith," said his host, "bat that 
you shall not; I did not bring a man thirty miles out j 
of his way, and then suffer him to seek his welcome 
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at an inn. I may not very long liave a house to call 
my own; but that is one reason the more why I should 
press such poor hospitality as it can offer on those 
who come to see me. You will stay?" 

"You are very good, I will," George answered, 
and he walked over to the window of the room in 
which Mr. Molozane left him, with a softened kindly 
feeling that was a stranger to his heart. 

Standing there, he looked out over wood and«field, 
over park and plantation, and wondered how he should 
feel were he in the shoes of the man who had jusi/ 
left him, and saw all this — name, fortune, position, 
passing away. 

How should he feel, if he stood on the lands of his 
fathers a mere tenant-at-will, proffering hospitality, 
which it would not be long in his power to extend, to 
friend or stranger. 

"It would be worse than hanging," thought the 
accountant-, and having arrived at this conclusion, he 
began to make such improvements in his outward 
appearance as were possible under the circumstances. 

When he had finished, he went down-stairs again, 
encountering in the hall, first, the white poodle, and 
then his acquaintance of the stile. 

"Are you looking for papa?" asked this young 
lady, who never under any circumstances seemed to 
lose the use of her tongue; "he will be ready in a few 
minutes; perhaps you will come into the drawings 
room with me." 

Mr. Geith was quite willing to go anywhere with 
her, and followed his guide into a large apartment, 
where, seated behind an embroidery frame, he beheld 
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tlie lady who bad excited his admiration bo abort a 
time before. 

"My sister ," said his companion; "Mr, Goith," 
anpplied George, and the beauty made a alight in- 
clination to the roses on her canvas. She never 
looked at the stranger; she never vouchsafed him a 

"Miss Louisa Molozane," was the next introduc- 
tion, and immediately the oddest little creature Mr. 
Geith had seen for many a long day, came forward, 
and ebook bauds with him, assuring him, with the 
most imperturbable gravity, that 

"She was very glad to see him." 

A child in height, a woman in address, a some- 
thing which might have sorely puzzled any one who 
did not see her face, which was that of a girl of about 
fourteen, who wore a cap with a close border, in which 
rows of naiTow ribbon were placed at intervals. 

A little original, with a wistful, old-fashioned ex- 
pression in her countenance, who, with perfect self- 
possession, and with the grave and unembarrassed 
courtesy of a matron of fifty, took George nndar 
her charge, and began to do the hononrs with all 
solemnity. 

"She feared he must have found it very warm 
walking from the station; she hoped he was not tired; 
she was glad he had enjoyed the walk. Beryl had 
been over at Wattisbridge; she said she had seen him 
in the wood. And had he noticed Royal and Guess? 
Guess could stand on bis hind legs for any length of 
time; would march round the room if any one played 
for him; would drop down dead. Beryl had taught 
him to faint. He would stand on his bind legs and 
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then drop backward and lie with his eyes shut till 
Beryl sprinkled him. Most people/' proceeded the 
oracle, ^' liked Guess better 'than Royal, but for her 
part, she preferred Eoyal. Eoyal could fetch and 
carry. He could take letters to the post-office. J£ 
Beryl told him to take care of anything, nobody dare 
touch it till Beryl herself came back. Beyond all," 
and this seemed the crowning perfection in the girl's 
eyes, "there were some people Royal hated, and that 
he would not come to, for bread or meat or even 
bones. 

"And he likes bones better than beef," finished 
this Solomon; and she sat silent for a minute as if 
searching for some cause for so singular a taste. 

Meantime, the beauty sat behind her embroidery 
frame, silent and undemonstrative. 

There was something so irritating in her industry 
that Beryl, looking towards her, reddened, bit her 
Hps, and then rushed into conversation with their 
guest 

Did he like country, or town the best? Was not 
Wattisbridge Church very picturesque and pretty? 
Was it not pleasant walking across the fields to 
Withefell? She, Miss Beryl Molozane, did not know 
how any one could live in London. It would break 
her heart, she was sure, to be poked up in a town. 

"It is bad enough staying at grandmamma's," 
finished the young lady, "and she does not live in 
town, but in a great stifiP house at Kensington. I 
always feel when I come home again as though I had 
been let out of prison." 

At this point Miss Molozane lifted her eyes from 
her embroidery, and looked towards her sister. She 
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did not Bpeafe a word, but Beryl underBtood the look, 
and answered it. 

"If one does not like a place, J^fatilda, there is no 
use in saying one does." 

"No one asked you, Beryl, to express an opinioa 
about the matter," said the beauty, and that was the 
first sentence George Geith heard her speak. 

"But Beryl always expresses opinions, and Beryl 
shall do BO if she likes," said the aristocrat of fourteen, 
at which speech even Miss Moloaane laughed, for it 
was not in flesh and blood, to help laughing at the 
way the girl spoke, 

"What is amusing you all?" asked Mr. Molozane, 
entering the room at the moment 

"We are laughing at Louey, papa," answered hia 
second daughter, vacating the easy-chair she occupied, 
for his benefit; "she says I am to express what opinions 
I choose, even though I speak heresy about Kensington. 
We three will join together and fight for the country, 
and Mr. Geith and Matilda may defend town if they 
can." 

"I trust yon will not imagine I prefer Loudon," 
exclaimed George a little eagerly. "Were I able to 
choose my home, I should not remain in it an hour; 
but if a man be not able to make a selection, it is 
surely wise for bim to think the best he can of the 
place in which he is compelled to reside." 

"Yours is good philosophy, Mr. Geith," said his 
host, "but I am afraid neither Beryl nor I could carry 
it into practice." 

"And yet," added the Molozane Solomon, "aa Mr. 
Geith puts it, I am snre he is right. I never though** 
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disease/' added Mr. Molozane; and lie looked at his 
child as he spoke, with an expression George could, 
not read at the time, though he understood its meaning 
afterwards. 

The cloth was scarcely drawn before the ladies 
retired, and then George expected tl^t Mr. Molozane 
would speak to him about his a£Pairs. 

No such thing, however; his affairs seemed to be 
the last topic on which Mr. Molozane desired to touch. 

He was not going to spoil the flavour of his wine 
with business. He was willing to talk on any subject 
save that which lay nearest his heart. Politics, horses, 
fishing, shooting, fanning, books, about all these things 
Mr. Molozane conversed fireely. Anything except that 
for which Mr. Geith had come down from London his 
host was willing to speak of. There had been a time 
when mines and railways had always been on the tip 
of his tongue, but that time was past and gone. Mines, 
and railways, and speculations of all sorts had settled 
his fortunes; and, like most men who have built, and 
spent, and been happy upon the possible, Mr. Molozane 
could not endure even to mention the certain. 

"No, we need not trouble about business just now,'' 
he declared; "we will go and have some coffee." 

And to the drawing-room they adjourned accordingly, 
where Beryl poured them out coffee, and Miss Molozane, 
at her father's request, went, reluctantly, to the piano 
and sang the songs he best loved to hear. 

Her music, like her face, was perfection, and George, 
listening to her in the twilight, went back days, and 
months, and yealrs, to the time when he was young; 
when mammas pronounced him "eUgible," and girls 
warbled ^their best if he were near, and faces grew 
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animateil at liis approacli; to tte old, old days when 
he was so much at Snareham, when he was a clerg-yman; 
when he never thought to be an accountant in Ten Court, 
satisfied with hia lot. 
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NoTWiTHSTANDiNa Mr. Molozane's courtesy and his 
daughter's sweet mnsic, Mr. Geitli was quite determined 
to get to business before he slept, and he accordingly 
begged, nay, insisted, that his host should devote a few 
minutes to eiplaining the state of his affairs ere they 
separated for the night 

"We may not have time, and you may not have 
inclination to talk about money matters to-morrow," 
urged the accountant, whilst he and Mr. Moloaane 
walked up and down the terrace together, smoking in 
the gathering twilight. "Tell me, therefore, as far as 
you can, how you are situated, and give me what 
papers you have to look over to-night. I shall then be 
able to form some idea of the work you wish me to do 
before I leave in the morning." 

"I do not know how I am situated," answered his 
companion, "I only know I am overwhelmed with 
debt in the present, and that I am afraid to look into 
the future. And yet I have not lived extravagantly, 
Mr. Geith; you must see that yourself; look at my 
house, my table, my children. There is no extra- 
vagance there. I have only one man about the place, 
and he is ostler , coachman, messenger, gardener, 
everything. No person can for years have been more 
economical than I, and yet — and yet " 
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''It is possible," added George, quietly, **for a man 
to be economieal in some things, and still to spend a 
fortune in others. The Sjthlow Mines maj have been 
an evil, but other evils must have preceded their 
failure." 

"How do you know that?" asked Mr. Molozane. 

"I know it, because the money you paid for shares 
could not of itself have very seriously embarrassed you, 
and no call has as yet been made upon you." 

"And what do you infer from that?" 

"I infer that you must have been unfortunate before 
you ever heard of ^the Sythlow Mines; that you must 
have speculated and lost heavily in other ventures." 

"You are right," said Mr. Molozane. "I have been 
all my life trying to retrieve my position, and the 
consequence is, I have gone from bad to worse. It is 
no wonder we outsiders detest the very name of business, 
for we always come off worst when we attempt to play 
at it" 

"Because you do play at it," retorted George; 
"business is like learning, the man who works, acquires, 
the man who plays, gains nothing. Business is an edge- 
tool which ought not to be touched save by hands that 
have served an apprenticeship to its use." 

"There are some that no experience would teach to 
handle it with impunity," persisted Mr. Molozane. 

"Then they ought to learn not to handle it at aU," 
said the accountant * 

"They do learn that, but too late, unfortunately," 
sighed his companion, and the pair walked the whole 
length of the terrace without another word. 

At last George began: "I think it very possible 
that if the mines do not turn out very badly indeed. 
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yonr affaire may not prove to be ia so hopelesa a state 
aa you seem to imagiue. I had, not long ago, a client 
wLo thought his estates so much involved, that without 
help from his relations he could do nothing to extricate 
himself. When I came tu examine into the matter, I 
discovered he would he able to clear his property in a 
few years, I always find that business people taka 
too sanguine a view of their position; while country 
gentlemen look on the gloomiest side of the picture; 
many a merchant tells ma be knows his estate will 
pay sixty shillings in the pound, and believes it would, 
although at the same time he may be absolutely in- 
solvent; and I have known many gentlemen imagine 
they were on the verge of beggaiy, when their afTairs 
had merely become a little entangled. I do not, there- 
fore, think that you need anticipate the worst, unless 
you have kept your accounts up, sq^uare and close." 

"I wish I conld agree with you," answered Mr. 
Molozaoe; "I wish I could think there was even the 
faintest Lope of competence for me and mine. But 
you shall judge for yourself. I will look out my papers 
to-nigUt, and you can glance over them in the morning, 
before you go." 

'' With your permission, I will do so before I sleep, 
and give you my opinion in the morning. I must he 
back in London before mid-day to-morrow, and I should 
like to know a httle of what I shall have to do before 
my return. I always work late, and if you give mo 
the papers, I will examine them, if you allow me, in 
■■toy room." 

E "As you choose," said Mr, Molozane, wearily, and i 
■.ftey re-entered the di'awing-room, where car' -' ■•^ 
l:lighted, and the young ladies occupied, eat ■ 

I George Geiih of Fea Courl. I. J 
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to her taste. Miss Molozane was reading, Beryl was 
engaged in needlework, and Louisa sat at a side-table, 
writing. Her cap was almost in the candle, and her 
hands were black with ink. She was in the agonies of 
versemaking, George perceived, and remained perfectly 
unconscious of their entrance, till her father went up, 
and said something to her in a low tone. 

Then she blotted off her manuscript, closed her 
desk, and came and sat beside Beryl, who made 
believe to scold her for soiling her fingers, and for 
writing with a pen instead of a pencil. The girl did 
not answer, she only drew closer to her sister, and 
looked at the various objects in the room, as if she 
did not clearly see them. 

^^I will not have Louisa exhausting herself," ex- 
claimed Mr. Molozane, irritably. *'How many times am 
I to tell you, Beryl, that she shall not write?" 

"She frets so, papa," answered Beryl, softly, and 
George saw the tears coming into her own eyes as she 
spoke. 

"It was not Beryl's fault," said Miss Molozane, 
from her immeasurable distance; "I told Louisa to write 
if she liked, for when she is not scribbling she teazes 
me to death. She will recite out loud, and is a perfect 
torment." 

"She may as well be writing, as thinking, papa," 
added Beryl, and she took the inky fiingers in hers, 
and stroked them caressingly. 

Looking at the pair, George Geith could not but 
feel that there must be something very lovable in the 
nature of the second sister, and for a minute or two 
he almost admired her more than the stately beauty 
who could not tolerate the gushings of Louisa's muse. 
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But was Louisa^s muse merely gushing? If so, 
what was the meaning of the strange, absent, expres- 
sion her face wore at the moment; what was it that 
the poor, weary child, looking with great eyes out 
into the darkening night, beheld? Did she see visions, 
and dream dreams? Was the only land of liberty man 
ever enters here below — the limitless realm of imagi- 
nation — free to the young creature before him? 

Could she see what he might never behold? the 
flowers and the fields, and the hills and the valleys 
of that second world? Could she see men and women 
walking through it, not like phantoms, but like real 
beings of flesh and blood? Could she hear words 
spoken, inaudible to other ears? Did she really 
know the full particulars of troubles, joys, hopes, fears, 
in which no mortal beside herself might ever be a 
sharer? or was it all nonsense? Was the rhyme a 
knack, the verse meaningless, the genius but common 
talent? If so, the soul looking out of her eyes did not 
belong to her, but had wandered forth from the body 
of some true poet, and entered by mistake into the 
poor child's fragile frame. 

But if it were genius that abode in her, where had 
she got it? whence had it come? what would she do 
with it? Would the fire blaze fitfully for a season 
and then die out? In future days would she bum her 
manuscripts and settle down into a commonplace woman, 
happy and contented like her neighbours? Would she 
dream away her life writing sonnets, making verses, 
scribbling poetry? Would she neither work nor rest, 
be useful neither as author nor housewife? or would 
she pass through the fire to success? Would -^^ -^-ol^ 
the hill-top of fame to sit there triumphant, 
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Would she yet wear laurels wet with tears, yet be clad 
iu purple which should conceal wounds and scars? 
Would the little creature's life be more interesting, 
more exciting than that of thousands of more attractive 
girls? or would she outgrow it all, become common- 
place, and, sweeping aside the ashes of her dead ge- 
nius, light home fires on the once cheerless hearth — 
— fires which should gladden her own, as well as other 
hearts, and enable her to perform her woman's mission 
better than she could ever hope to do with pen and 
ink? 

As he worked through the short hours of that sum- 
mer's night, George Geith often caught himself specu- 
lating about the future of the three girls, marvelling 
•concerning them. Now it was Miss Molozane, now 
Beryl, now Louisa, and then George forced himself 
back to the actual duties surrounding him, and read 
on, on, on, till he arose, amazed at the folly revealed 
to him. 

Mortgages enough to have swamped any man; 
interest unpaid and accumulating; money put into the 
maddest ventures conceivable. What the Molozane 
property might be worth the accountant had no means 
of judging, but unless its value were considerable, he 
felt certain there would be a very faint response, to 
even the first call of the Sythlow Mining Company. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, George put his 
papers aside and went to bed. 

When he awoke next morning he had the greatest 
difficulty to remember where he was. He looked round 
the bright airy room, he raised himself on his elbow 
to listen to the cawing of the rooks, and the cooing of 
Beryl's pigeons. When he opened his window such a 
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sweet, fresh smell of the country rushed into the apart- 
ment that he had to pause in his dressing, thoroughly 
to enjoy the perfume-laden breeze. 

Early as it was, he could hear Beryl out in the 
garden, talking and laughing, and he hastened away 
down-stairs, so as not to lose a moment of that glorious 
summer morning, on which the sun seemed to shine 
differently to what it had done any day for years 
past 

In the lower rooms he saw no one but a house- 
maid, and so he passed through the hall-door, which 
stood invitingly open, and remained for a minute or 
two looking over the lawn, and the fields, to the woods 
belonging to Molozane Park. 

Very charming was the Dower House, with its 
wealth of climbing roses, and sweet-scented honey- 
suckles, with its old-fashioned casements, its thick 
hedges, and its thorough seclusion. But for the gables 
and the chimneys, which appeared amongst the trees 
in the distance, any one might have supposed the Park 
to have been an appanage of the Dower House, instead 
of the Dower House being an appanage of the Park. 

"And how long will even this be his?" thought George 
Geith, as he leaned against one of the pillars of the 
porch. How -long indeed? 

Just then Beryl came in sight With hands full 
of- flowers, and face bright with health, she advanced 
to greet their guest, and congratulate him on his in- 
dustry. 

"So you really do get up early, after all? papa 
said you were not to be disturbed on any account, for 
that no Londoner liked to rise before midday." 

"I am generally up sooner than this," Georr 
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"Soyal, Eoyall'* called out bis mistress; and in a 
moment both dogs came towards tbem at full flight 
The poodle won by about a length; but was overturned 
at BeryFs feet by the retriever. 

"Be quiet, sir; down, Royal!" and, indeed, she 
might well say '"down," for the great black dog had 
both paws on her shoulder, and his nose in her face. 
Next minute, however, he had left his mistress, and 
was growling at her companion, whilst the poodle com- 
menced barking, and yelping in chorus. 

"Now, Mr. Geith, we shall see whether Eoyal will 
take kindly to you or not It is quite true what Louey 
says, that there are some people he will never like. 
Eoyal, be quiet, this moment, and listen to me. Sit 
down, sir; sit down and attend," and she raised her 
forefinger as a signal, which the dog obeyed, sitting 
down on his haunches, and wagging his bushy tail from 
side to side, whilst he kept one eye on Beryl, and the 
other turned suspiciously on the stranger. "This gen- 
tleman, Eoyal, is a friend of mine, and you are to 
shake hands with him. Now, shake," she said, as 
George held out his hand towards the animal, "shake, 
like my good old dog." 

For a minute Eoyal remained perfectly stilL His 
tail lay motionless on the ground, and he looked George 
gravely in the face, with his soft wise eyes. Then, as 
if satisfied, he solemnly lifted his paw, and allowed 
George to take it 

"That is right I" exclaimed Beryl, triumphantly; 
"but look, Mr. Geith. He is going to give the other, 
too." And she was correct As if to make assurance 
doubly sure, Eoyal, with a gravity, which would have 
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befitted a religious ceremonial, held ont his left paw 
for Mr. Geith's acceptance. 

Beholding this, the poodle straightway got ap on 
his hind legs, and walked towards the stranger. 

"That is his way of evincing friendship," Beryl 
explained, and the quartet proceeded on their way. 

lip the long elm avenue Beryl and her companion 
walked side by side, talking about all manner of things 
afl they walked; but still coming back to the question 
which evidently lay near the girl's heart. Should tley 
Of should they not be able to keep the Park. 

The idea that they might not be able to retain 
even the Dower House had never evidently crossed her 

"It would be 80 sad, Mr. Geith, to have to part 
with all this. The Park begins from the bottom of 
this elm avenue, and that is the house belonging to 
the property. I am sure if the place were yours, you 
would be loth to see it passing away into the hands of 

Silently George looked out over the Park, which 
lay stretched before them. They had been ascending 
gradually since they left the Dower House, and now, 
as they stood beside a rustic gate, which afforded egress 
from the so-called avenue, he could see all the mort- 
gaged acres, all the woods and plantations; the noble 
mansion, and the silvery lake, which might be owned 
by Ambrose Molozane, in the dreary future, never 

' Looking at the scene, as it lay bathed in the glory 
of morning, George Geith felt that were such an heri- 
tage passing away from him he should go m 
behold it. Would the man whose daughter stood 
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him prove more philosophical? Would he, eo^iild Iw^ 
go out and fight as he, George GMth, had done? The 

froperty must go; but when it was gone, what then? 
'ernaps tlie girls had money on which their hJthet 
might live; perhaps they would marry, and he fibid a 
home with one of them. 

How would it turn out? Would the man uve? 
would he fight? would he lie down in despair? or 
would he plod wearily on his way to the grave, whilst 
all tliit great possession, all this wood, and field, and 
water lay calmly smiling in the sunshine, owned hy 
strangers, who should tramp his name firom out the 
•oil? 

^^You could not sell it, could you, Mr. GeiUi?*' 
she asked, and the question brought him bai^ to eveiy- 
day considerations. 

^^I should not like to do so,** he answered; "Imt 
under some circumstances, I might think it expedient 
to sell, fiir all that*' 

And he would have turned to look at the place 
again« but that Beryl suggested they had better rctoaee 
tMr steps. 

''Papa may be down by this time,^ she said, **«Bd 
Louey is sore to be« and wo never like Lcmey to wait 
iW her broakAist She is so delicate^ wo aio ahrays 
afraid of trring hear str«igth in the least"* 

'I £d*not ^link she looked Micalo last d^* 
said OiMngo^ who wanted Beryl to talk abovt ker sisfter 
if she wvvudd. 

^ You cauMi always jadgo by looks^** a— e i ed his 

coaqpttsioa: '^Loveristtolat aU stremg. ABd^hea^httl 

wTttuig!^^ she added: ^I soMtiMs wvli I co«M 

^ -^w attd Mas aftd ink a^d mmt ia tke 
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bat then I suppose she would write with a stick on the 
ground. We have lost one sister abreadj," she went 
OH in a lower tone; ^^one sister exactly like Louej, 
only, perhaps, not quite so old-fashioned (I call Louej 
old-fashioned for want of a better word), and that 
makes us oyer-anxious about her, people saj. Grand- 
mamma wants papa to send her to school, but we could 
not part with her; and eyen if we could, a school would 
kill her in a month.*' 

"And what does she write?" asked Greorge. "I 
am, perhaps, impertinent in putting such a question; 
but I really cannot conceive what a child, for she is 
little more than a child, can find to write about." 

"I am sure I cannot exactly tell you," answered 
Beryl; "we do not pay much attention to what she 
writes, for fear of encouraging her. She has written 
some tragedies: and if she reads anything in history 
that strikes her fancy, she at once makes a scene out 
of the driest bit of fact, and dresses it up into a long 
poem. She lies awake at night muttering verses; and 
when she was so ill last winter she would stand up in 
bed making poetry about all sorts of things — prin- 
cipally about the angels. Half her dme, I think, Louey 
is not in this world at all, but in some oth^ of her 
own. As I tkU you. however, we do not notice her 
much: and. besides. I cannot endure poetry. It is 
alwavg m^LaneLolv, and I hate melancholv thin^^ 
Tbfrre it ttTi'jw^h of rroublf: in the world, without making 
infjT^. for ^jr^rt^Ar-'^ii oa: of book.^.** 

In *.?,«; i^j: of wLat Le knew abont the state of 
3It. Mo] zAne - irAirs. i'. woxild Lave b-^n vain for 
Mr. G*:::;- v> oorjtri^ii/:! LL? companion = opinion, even 
l^c Lr: r^^'^^jrzHf-A w::L i:: but h'-t tbougbt. a: the same 
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time, that the Molozanes must be a curious family, 
not to know whether that, which Louisa was pouring 
out her life in writing, were good, bad, or indifferent, 
whether such a passion had been given for nothing, or 
whether the child held concealed, under all her eccen- 
tricity, that precious pearl, genius, which is possessed 
by so few, and counterfeited by so many. 

And yet, scanning Louisa's face attentively by the 
unflattering light of day, George Geith could not ima- 
gine the girl to be anything beyond the common. It 
was very possible her friends were right, and that she 
was merely old-fashioned. Certainly her sententious 
remarks were amazingly amusing, and the manner in 
which she was kind jBnough to express her approval of 
Mr. Geith's opinions, comical in the extreme; but still, 
when all was said, her remarks were not clever; her 
ideas were perfectly common-place, and every^day. 
Hearing her talk was like hearing a child repeat, second- 
hand, the trite moralities, the cut-and-dried experiences 
of ordinary adults. 

As for Miss Molozane, George was not favoured 
with even a distant view of that lady, for she did not 
come down to breakfast, nor put in any appearance 
before he left the Dower House. 

But he knew he was to see them all again, for he 
arranged with Mr. Molozane to come to Withefell if 
possible, on that day week, when his host promised he 
should get to work in earnest. 

"It is going to be such a warm afternoon," re- 
marked Beryl, as she stood beside an open window. 
"Are you not sorry, Mr. Geith, to have to go back to 
close, stifling, suffocating London?" 

"Indeed I am," answered George gallantly; "I d|d 
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lot think my office onendarable yesterday, but I 
aiow I shall to-day;" and with this little speech he 
>ade good-bye to the young lady and her sister, and 
tarted on his homeward journey. 

He had said truly that he would find his office un- 
ndurable. The change from country to town, with 
he thermometer in the shade standing at somewhere 
.bout ninety, could, under no circumstances be con- 
idered pleasant; and a billet which he found lying on 
lis desk did not by any means tend to make him 
ooler. 

There was not a word written inside it, but he 
julled out from the cover, first a highly glazed envelope, 
mamented with silver, which, in its turn, enclosed 
wo cards that announced to all whom it might concern 
he marriage of Sir Mark and Lady Geith. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Family Affairs. 

When George Geith took his cousin's wedding 
ards out of their dainty envelope, he knew that the 
wo possible possessions had been wrested from him; 
bat in the future he might never marry Cissy Hayles ; 
bat no matter who lived or who died, he should never 
wn Snareham Castle. 

Certainly, it was by no means sure, either that Sir 
lark would leave a son or survive his cousin, and 
bere therefore remained a chance of the latter some 
ay falling into the title ; but, if he did, it would be a 
arren title, for never a Geith again, George clearly 
Dresaw, would inherit at the same time wealth and 
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"A dowerless bride, a spendthrift bridegropm," 
mattered the accountant, bitterly, and he looked out 
at the trees in Fen Court, standing so still in the 
summer noontide, and saw not them, but the woods 
surrounding Snareham Castle, which were never now 
to be owned hy him, whether baronet or accountant 

For some time previously he had concluded that 
his cousin meant to cut off the entail, but now he 
knew it He felt sure, if Mark had been dealing 
fairly by him, he would have bidden his kinsman to 
the wedding, and come and talked matters over with 
him first But no; Mark had cheated him; and* as he 
arrived at this conclusion George Geith felt that he 
hated his cousin, as strong natures do hate weak ones, 
before they despise them. 

He had hastened back to town to work, but he 
could not work. He was, for the time being, upset to 
find that by the aid of that wise act which does not 
do away with the law of entail, but which renders an 
entail something worse than useless when it is effected, 
he was cut off from his house. 

For a younger son is only a younger son so long 
as he retains a chance, however remote, of succeeding 
to the family estate. Once that chance goes, as it had 
gone for George Geith, he may as well be anybody 
else, Jones, Brown, or Eobinson, as the ^cond bom of 
a duke. 

And with Snareham gone, what was George Geith 
even to himself, even in his own eyes, but this — a 
hard-working accountant, who had succeeded beyond 
his own expectation, perhaps, but who was, neverthe- 
less, not even a City magnate; who was, even in com- 
mercial circles, only a tenth or twelfth-rate man; who 
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had his way to make, and who, with all his exer- ' 
tions, had not yet got his bread buttered on one side? 

Always before this he had to himself been some- 
thing higher; and, for a man's comfort, it signifies a 
great deal more what he is to himself than what he 
appears to be to others. 

I do not say that this passed through George 
Geith's mind as I have written it; on the contrary, 
every feeling, save anger against Mark, was vague and 
confused. 

The great injustice which his cousin had inflicted 
on him seemed for the moment to have swallowed up 
all thought of how that injustice affected his own 
present prospects. 

"It was such a mean thing," thought the accountant; 
"and it was such a mean way to do it. If he must 
have cut off the entail, why did he not come to me 
like a man, and say he had not the courage and 
patience to wait and clear his estate, and that he in- 
tended to free himself of debt more expeditiously than 
by saving? I could not have hindered him anyhow; 
but, as it is, first of all telling me he would not cut 
off the entail, and then doing it! I do hate a fellow 
who has not pluck enough to face the consequences of 
his own actions." 

It was a natural thought, but even as it passed 
through his mind, George remembered that he had 
kept something in his own life very close, that he had 
never looked forward to consequences, and that when 
they came he had fled rather than face them. Ti*ue, 
that something affected only himself, but, had it been 
otherwise, would he have been braver? 

Thinking of that past, so full of misery, that past 
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which had brought him to the naked present, the ac- 
countant could not but acknowledge j^&t in his hour 
of trial he had been found wanting, and that, 'if he 
had wrought out the plan of his own life better, his 
cousin^s life might have been different too. 

Had he been able to remain in the Church, Sir 
Mark would never have met Cissy Hayles, never have 
married her; perhaps never, widi a male relative at 
his hand to warn him of danger, have suffered his 
affairs to become so hopelessly entangled. As it was, 
without friend or rudder, he had drifted out to sea, 
and from the barren rocks whereon he had elected to 
take his ^ture stand, G-eorge Geith watched the vessel 
which contained Snareham and independence sailing 
straight away to ruin. 

"He will be a beggar before he is ten years 
older," concluded the accountant, "before ten years, 
if he live so long;" and as he sketched out this 
pleasant ending for his cousin, George Geith thought 
of the sentence which Sir Mark had spoken in jest, 
one part of which seemed destined to come true at any 
rate: "When I am retrenching on .the continent you 
will be a great man." 

Supposing the rise as well as the fall proved a 
true prophecy; supposing that as Mark came down 
George ascended? 

There was something very pleasant to the ac- 
countant in the idea of that possibility — something 
which smoothed his temper and awakened his charity. 

"It will be worse for him than for me, if he have 
done it," argued George, "for I am. working, and can 
work, and he cannot. Besides, he is doing himself out 
of a certainty, and depriving me only of a possibility. 
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Before I condemn him absolutely, also, I must be sure 
I am not accutiiug bim falsely. Perbaps my aunt has 
yielded; but if so, wby was I not asked to tbe wed- 
ding? Tbat might be the Hayleses' doings — yes, 
that would be the Hayleses " 

And thinking of the Hayleses, the accountant 

laughed aloud, whereupon Mr. Fobs opened the door 

between the two offices, and inquired if he had called. 

"No - — yes," answered his principal. "I am going 

out, and if anybody wants me I shall nut be back for 

3r three hours." 

If Timmina calls about his schedule?" 
He shall have it this evening." 
Hunt will bo here to know when his books caa 
be balanced, what shall I tell him?" 

"You may tell him to go hang himself," retorted 
Mr. Geith, as he took down hLs hat and brushed it. 
"He baa let his books run back three years, and then 
expects them to be finished in a day. He shall have 
his turn, that is all I can promise him." 

"And that little account of Mallard's?" 

"I'll send it round." 

"And ^ Mr. Geith," called the clerk, running 
down the stairs and out into the court, "Lavers wishes 
to see you particularly." 

"I will call." And before Mr. Foss could recollect 
any other person who wanted anything of his employer, 
George was half-way up Fencliurch Street, on his way 
tfl the West. He wanted to see the only man in 
Loudon who knew all the ins and outs of his affairs, 
who had stood as a break-water between him and his 
enemy in days gone by, and who had communicated to 
him the news of hia freedom. This person, Mr. Tet ' 
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would ascertain for him whether or not Sir Mark had 
really cut off the entail, and then, if ever the ac- 
countant met his cousin again, he should know pre- 
cisely on what ground they were standing. 

Mr. Tettin^s practice lay much amongst the clergy. 
He had likewise the honour of being professional ad- 
viser, solicitor, man of business, what you will, to 
several noblemen and baronets, in addition to which 
he had many untitled, but wealthy clients, who owned 
houses in town, and estates in the country, who had 
large balances at their bankers^ and money in the 
funds. 

With business, with trade, Mr. Tettin might, in a 
general way, be said to have nothing to do. He left 
the affairs of merchants and citizens alone. He had 
no concern with companies, but in all charitable 
societies, all clerical schemes of benevolence, Mr. 
Tettin had a finger, and the consequence was, that, by 
reason of long contact with Christianity, and all manner 
of good works, the solicitor had acquired such pleasant 
manners, such a grave, bland, courteous, self-possessed 
style of address, that it was quite delightful to hear 
him talk, and to know that he regarded law as a re- 
ligious matter, which tended to the general well-being 
and social and moral improvement of every man, 
woman, and child in the community. 

Somehow the philanthropic literature on the boxes 
ranged along his shelves, made one feel ob i£ he were 
the prime mover in all good works. 

Then his bookcases — they were as full of divinity 
as of law. They had "thoughts," and "evidences," 
and "proofs" in abundance. Doubters might there 
find their answer. Infidela were there confute. Very 
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' -few of Mr. Tettin's clients bnt had contributed hia 
• mite to the literature of Great Britain; and a copy of i 
every book they had written, found a home in Mr, ' 
Tettin'a office. 

There were people who said Mr. Tettin's library, 
at Staines, was differently furnished; but if this were I 
BO, who could assert that the lawyer had not plenty of J 
_orthodox reading in town. For he did read. Heavoo J 
.only knows where he found the time; but he was np 1 
in all those sermons, and could talk about his "line of | 
argument" to the most fearful bore who came 1 
his advice. 

Unexceptionable, likewise, was Mr. Tettin in his 
attire. He wore no loose coats, no fast trousers, no ' 
coloured ties. Fearfully and awfully black 
apparel, the lawyer looked the very incarnation of 
respectability. The stiffness of his collars, the whitenesB [ 
of hia shirta was something to talk about. Charms to 1 
lis chain, indeed! Mr. Tettin would as soon have 
thought of putting a ring in his nose. His appearance 
was worth a thousand a year to him, and his n: 
a thousand more. They wei-e just the same to the i 
'curate as to the peer. He had no clients who ■ 
not, by position at all events, gentlemen, and Mr. 
Tettin treated tbem as such. 

As regards all else, the lawyer, like bis patroni, i 
was as other men: he ate, he drank, he married, he ] 
fiad children, he had a house at Htaines, where tbej 
butcher and greengrocer called for orders, just a 
do at yOurs, reader, and mine. 

He smoked decorously; be had friends, 
tastes, and the chief of these was a liking for 

Now, George Geith had, at on early sta^ 
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intiinaey, discovered this weakness, if sach it may be 
called, and been able to give him some valuable infor- 
mation on the subject TheTef<Nre the lawyer liked 
Greorge Geith; I do not think I shonld be going too 
£ur if I sadd he was very fond of him. 

For when he was once free, the accountant told 
the lawyer how he had worked during his seven years 
of servitude; and though in his own practice, Mr. 
Teitin was above trade, he was not in his private 
capacity above admiring a man who had been able to 
throw aside his surplice, and make his way through 
life in an office coat 

The thing was altogether beyond his experience, 
and he thought, and thought rightly, that the person 
who had done this was no* conmion individual, but one 
whom, in spite of his beard, and his business habits, 
and his connection with the City, he, Mr. Tettin, was 
quite safe in interesting himself concerning. 

Wherefore he expressed pleasure at seeing the ac- 
countant once again, and inquired what he could do 
for him. 

"I want you to find out,'^ answered George, 
*^ whether my cousin has cut the entail o£P Snareham 
or not" 

^'Tou think he has done so; may I inquire your 
reasons?" 

"He was embarrassed, and he is married; I had 
cards this morning!" 

"Married to an heiress?" 

"No, to the daughter of my old rector, a girl who 

had not a shilling. That is my one reason," proceeded 

)orge; "my other is, that he did not ask me to the 
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Iding, whicb I think he would have done, had all 

d ftbove board." 
"You really thiuk so?" 

"I know he would have asked me, unless either 
be did not want to see me on account of the entail, or 
his wife's family desired my absence." 
"Why should they do anything of the kind?" 
"Mr. Hayles knew," was George's . short reply, hirt 
as enough, lawyer and client looked at each other 
id smiled. 

He knew the first past," suggested the former, 
-and had other daughters." 

"And had other daughters," acquiesced George, and 
lere was a moment's pause. 

in very easily find out whether he has cut off 
il or not," began Mr. Tettin; "but of course, 
well aware, nothing you can do or say will 
be of any avail, for if he have not cut off the entail, 
he cannot do so now, and if he have cut it off, why, 
he had the power to do so, and that ends the matter." 
'AH I care for is to learn how the case stands," 
ered the accountant, "so that when Mark and I 
let, I may know what ground we are going on." 

iderstand," and Mr. Tettin seemed by those 

two words to say that he had travelled over all George's 

mind and knew every feeling it contained. "There Js 

one thing I forget. Did you tell me you were next 

Jjeir to Snarebam, or was thei-e any one between?" 

"One between, my uncle Mr. Arthur Goith, but 

t life has for years counted for nothioP-" 

"It does seem hard," mused Mi. '. 
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r Mark has not been so unjust; )<■ 
Bed not [emind yon, Mr. Geith, 
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which seem most grievous at the time, frequently prove 
to have happened for our ultimate good." 

"I am aware of that, Mr. Tettin," said the ac- 
countant, with commendable gravity; "but still, if the 
choice were offered me, I would rather retain my 
chance of Snareham, and let my ultimate good go to 
the share of somebody else. It is not that I grudge 
Mark, Snareham," he went on, hastily, "or that I would 
not wish him health, wealth, and wikdom wherewith to 
enjoy his possessions; but I do not like to think that 
were he to go, I should succeed only to a barren title; 
and over and above all, I cannot endure to see a fine 
estate thrown to the dogs. I do not like it, even where 
I have no interest in the property." 

And George thought as he spoke, of the lands he 
•had looked over that morning, before it had come fally 
home to him that Snareham was passing from the 
€leiths, as the Park from the Molozanes. 

He was standing in the golden mist of the morning, 
surveying the scene once more; whilst the lawyer, all 
unconscious of what was passing through his mind, 
replied cheerfully, "Well, Mr. Geith, we must hope the 
best; at all events, lean soon ascertain the best or the 
worst," and with that they parted. 

Mr. Tettin proved as good as his word. It was not 
long before he ascertained that George's fears had 
proved true prophets. Snareham was free from the 
entail, but Snareham was not free from debt "It will 
not be long before he has to sell," thought George, 
and he put Snareham out of his mind, and turned to 
his daily drudgery again. 

But he was not to be allowed to forget Snareham. 
Before another fortnight had passed, letters came from 
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. they 
lew days, 
in Halkin 



Ffeoth bride and bridegrt 
I pected to be in. London in the cou 
[ «iid espresaing an earnest desire to 
I Street 

"Our marriage was a hurried one," wrote Sir Mark, 
id stHclli/ privatr. The curate stood as my beat 
I nan, and Cissy had only one bridesmaid, Sophia. The 
t Tery precarious state of Mrs. Hayles' health prevented 
I the fuss usual on such occasions, for which I was not 
, sorry. The only thing I regretted was, not being able 

to ask you, old fellow, to come and see me 'turned off.' 
I I have been uncertain as to future movements, or I 

Bhould have written to you before. We shall be in 
, Halkin Street on Saturday at latest, when wo hope to 
e yotx for dinner." 
Whilst Cissy was even more conciliatory. She 
L "entreated George to believe that, could her wishea have 
I been followed, he would have been asked to dear 
[ Morelanda, to add to the happiness of the happiest day 
1 ef her life. {'Tm sure I don't doubt lier," interpolated 
1 4be accountant, "she would have had all the county 
I dieie if they would have come.") Mark talked of 
staking her abroad, hut she hoped they would remain 

"a London, till her darling mother's health was com- 
f |iletely restored; and if so, she trusted (three daahea 
1 «nder this), George would come and see them often, 
Ijmd talk over old times ("Catch me doing it!" ejacu- 
L lated George), and consider their bouse bis home. She 
T >lioped to hear from him, if be had a moment to spare; 
I md expecting to see him very soon, she remained hif 
I •ffectionate cousin, Cecilia Geith. 

"I'd a great deal rather you were my couain tbi 
I any wife, madam," thought George, folding the bi 
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up, and smiling that smile of his^ which was not 
pleasant to see. There had been a time when he would 
have kept that note in a drawer by itself, but now he 
east it amongst his business letters and sat down to 
answer Mark's. 

Very boldly he plunged into the difdculty, asking 
his cousin straightforwardly why he had not done what 
he had to do, openly? why, if he must give Snareham 
oyer into the hands of strangers, he could not at least 
have told the person who had the nearest interest in 
the matter and talked affairs over with him? "Because," 
went on George, "I had at least the right of a possible 
heir to know what you were about to do. 

"To sons and brothers the Oeiths have never 
grudged that Snareham should pass; but you are the 
first Geith who ever even thought of cutting off the 
entail, and you ought not to have done it, since it was 
through your extravagance, and yours only, the pro- 
perty became involved. Taking all drcumstanoes into 
consideration, I think it better for me not to see you 
when you come to London; but I wish you none the 
less to believe you and your wife have my best wishes 
for your happiness." 

"Best wishes and worst fears," thought George, as 
he sealed the letter, to which, by return, came the 
foDowing answer: — 

"For God's sake don't tell my mother; I could not 
help it, George; I declare to you I could not help it 
When I left your office last time, I left it resolved to 
retrench; resolved to ask Cissy to wait; and I did ask 
her, and she consented, but l^Lu Hayles, who was then 
dangerously ill (she is very ill still) sent for me, and 
said she shoidd like our engagement broken off. She 
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declared she could not die in peace without Beeing; 
CiBsy either married or free. She eaid Cissy was wast- 
ing the hest years of her life waiting for a man who 
might never after all be able to make her hie wife; 
and, on the whole, she should like the affair broken 
What was I to do, George? I leave it to you, 
what was I to do? I could not marry unless I hroka 
fAfae entail. I could not give her up, so I chose tJ 
But, on my honour, George, I meant i 
^trrong to you; I knew if I had no son you would 
inherit, and that if I were once free from those cursed 
life insurances, I should be ablo to clear the estate i 
a few years, and marry and keep a wife to boot Don't 
he angry, old fellow; I will do justice to you, and by 
'ou; I swear I will. Do not make Cissy and myself 
itched by refusing to come and see us; she encloses 
ne in this," 

Which ran to the effect, that if Cissy had known 
l^er husband was going to break the entail she would 
iver have mai-ried him. "I would not have let bim 
wrong to any ono living for my sake," wrote the 
, "and I am so sorry, so sorry." 
That wUl not secure Snareham to me, however," 
'muttered the accountant, "and at any rate I have no 
NHcurity hut that she played as deep a game as her 
jnother. Clever old lady that! But then, to be Erare, 
she had to deal with a fooL" 

Whose letter he answered thus: 

"Dhar Mark, — Although what yoa lu 
Ut help, and therefore ought, accordinir 

' 1 past grief, I cannot help i 
f think you ought to have taken me i 
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fidence; you might have married spite of the entail, 
but I suBpect you wanted to do that first, which you 
were aware you could not do afterwards. It was not 
knowing what to do about the entail kept you single 
so long, that, and nothing else. If you deceived your- 
self as to your perplexities, you did not deceive me. 
You are mistaken in thinking I should inherit, failing 
a son, because you might have daughters, but all this 
is beside the real question, which' is, that you have 
given power to your creditors, and yourself to dispose 
of Snareham absolutely. You have thrown down the 
only barrier which was strong enough to keep strangers 
o£P the estate; and so surely as I am writing this, 
Mark, so certainly will the day come when you will 
repent of your own act, and wish you could undo it 

"I am not angry, and I have no wish to make 
either you or your wife 'wretched,* but you will do 
very well without me, and I would rather not go to 
Halkin Street." 

To this epistle there came no reply, and 'George 
was beginning to think he should hear nothing more 
on the subject, when one day Sir Mark and his wife 
made their appearance in Fen Coulrt 

Prettier than ever young Lady Geith looked, as 
^he told George they had come to entreat him to be 
friends with them, and to let bygones be bygones. 

"You will forgive and forget," said the gracefal 
flirt; and she was so pleading, so lovely, so pertina- 
cious, that George was glad to promise anything she 
asked. 

"I will go and see you," he said; "though I still 
think it would be better for me not to do so. Business 



nd pleasure ought never to attempt to mate. There 
as been a divorce pronounced between them £rom the 
eginning." 

"All work and no play ^" began Cecilia. 

"All plaj and no work makes a man a beggar/' 
etorted George; "and I should take less kindly to 
egging even than to work." 

"And these are your territories?" went on the 
idy, and she explored the office as though it were 
ome strange country, and she looked at his pigeon- 
oles, and copying books, and inks, and diaries, and 
ests, and files, as she might at the fruit hanging on 
he boughs of foreign trees. She walked from one 
rindow to another, and then back again; she asked 
uestions about his neighbours, about the churchyard, 
bout the blank, black walls, about his clerks, about 
lis business. 

"Show me what you do," she said; "show me this 
lew thing, which is better than preaching, which is 
:oing, Mark says, to make your fortune." 

George opened his books, and showed her the 
aeans by which he made money; showed her the 
ndless columns, the interminable entries, the weary 
nriting, the lines and lines of figures, until at last the 
•ride cried out: 

"Oh! why did you leave the Church? why in the 
7orld could you not have remained a clergyman?" 

"I liked this better than that," he answered 
[uietly. 

"I would not be this," she said. "I could not 
)ear to pore over these books, and travel up and 
lown those columns, for all the wealth in Lombard 
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Street; apd Mark told me, as we drove along, that 
there were miUionB, and miUions of money tliere." 

''And all those millions," answered the accountant, 
''are kept together by drudgery. Some make and 
some spend in this world; but it is well nigh impos- 
sible .to make and spend together. I am making now. 
If I have good fortune I shall spend hereafter." 

"And I am spending now. What shall I be doing 
hereafter, George?*' asked his cousin, laughingly. 

"Repenting," was the reply; and George closed 
his ledger, as though he had just made a couple of 
entries in it 

• ■ ■ ■ \ • ■ 

CHAPTEK XVII. 

At the Dower Hoose. • 

On the whole, George Geith was very glad when 
the day arrived for him to revisit Withefell. He said 
to himself that it was a confounded bore to have to 
leave all his town business, . to go poking into the 
entangled affairs of a country gentleman who could 
not trust his papers into the hands of a stranger; but 
still Greorge was glad, for if he had not wanted to go, 
he could have declined the work. 

As it was, he accepted the work, and went down 
to the Dower House to finish it. 

Finishing, however, did not in this case prove 
nearly so easy as beginning; and before George G^ith 
had been three . hours engaged at Mr. Molozane's 
papers, he found he should either be a loser by the 
transaction, or have to charge his employer an exor- 
bitant price. 

tt was one of those pieces o£ business which he 
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wtiB in tlie habit of taking in town and doing at his 
leisure; when no person's books wanted balancing, no 
man's schedule haunted his sleep. 

No money conld pay him for going down to Withe- 
fell, and setting Mr. Molozane's house in order. Was 
it possible for him to devise any plan by which lie 
might do at once justice to the Sq^uire and himself? 
Could he teaye town every night and sleep at Wattis- 
bridge for a month? Could he re-establish his health 
and get through Mr. Molozane's business at one and 
the same time? 

If the gentleman would wait his convenience, 
George thought the thing might he managed-, and 
accordingly he broached the subject whilst he and the 
Squire were wading together throngh the accounts. 

"As yon like," answered Mr. Molozane. "I am in 
no hurry to know the worst. Providing the thing be 
done, I am not particular as to when, only you must 
stay here; you must consider this your inn for the 
time being." 

"But," eipostulated George, "when I am making 
this arrangement solely to suit my own con- 
venience — — " 

"I presume I may make an arrangement to snit 
my own pleasure likewise," finished Mr." Molozane, 
"We will just settle the matter at once, Mr. Geith. 
Come when you like, go when you like, finish when 
you like." 

And thus George Geith was made free of the 
Dower House, and soon became quite one of the 

Looking back, he could, not believe his host to 
i and the same, with the man who had walked into 
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his office nine months before with such a haughty mien, 
with such unconciliating manners* He could not identify 
Mr. Molozane at home with Mr. Molozane abroad* He 
could not understand how the fences had come to be 
broken down between them; how Mr. Molozane could 
regard absolutely in the light of a friend one whom he 
had once treated somewhat as a servant. 

The accountant could not know that Mr. Molozane 
felt this silent, untiring, clear-headed, hard-working 
man ought to be able to keep the evil to. come away 
from his threshold, or, if that were impossible, would 
tell him how best the evil might be inet. 

He was so thankful to have an adviser, a helper, 
a man who, mentally, was a self-reliant giant, that 
he ran to extremes in. the matter; and thought in 
George^s presence there was safety; in < his absence, 
danger. 

Besides, he liked his new acquaintance better than 
any fnend or neighbour he possessed. 

He could talk to George without the necessity for 
constant concealment; he could be silent without ex- 
citing remark; he could be worse than silent — dull, 
and still the accountant knew the why and the where- 
fore, and was not surprised. 

Further, though Mr. Geith was in business, he yet 
possessed the manners and feelings of a gentleman. 
How he had come by those manners and feelings, Mr. 
Molozane did not know, and George did not enlighten 
him; but they were pleasant to the Squire for all that; 
and he took this new acquaintance into favour, without 
stopping to consider why he did so, or how the in- 
timacy might end. 

He liked George and made him welcome; and 
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George liked his quarters, and made himself at home. 
For a time, of course, the accountant went through 
the ceremony of deceiving himself, of mentally saying 
it was a bore to have to leave town, a nuisance having 
to relinquish paying work for unremunerative ; but 
after a very little he grew honest, and acknowledged 
that his life just then was a pleasanter existence than 
it had been for years. 

It was more cheerful, certainly, for no place could 
be dull in which Beryl Molozane abode; and as he got 
more and more at home, so Beryl unveiled before him, 
and showed this old man of the world what he had 
never seen before — a perfectly natural light-hearted 
girl. Who was as bright as the sunshine, as gay as a 
kitten; who thought no more what anyone thought 
about her, than if she had been only three years old; 
who took Mr. Geith into her confidence, and made the 
Dower House a home to the homeless man. 

By degrees, too. Miss Molozane's ice thawed, and 
she began to treat George with such favour, as showed 
she had ceased to think of him as an accountant, and 
had come to understand he was a man. 

Whilst for Louey, she made no secret of her liking, 
but said openly, and in the face of the family congre- 
gation, she thought Mr. Geith nicer than anybody she 
knew, Mr. Werne not excepted. And, up to this point, 
I may remark, Mr. Werne, of Molozane Park, had been 
the god of the young lady's idolatry. 

To work in that house was not easy; to work the 
whole day through, a thing not to be dreamed of; and 
with dismay George saw that the progress he was 
making was of the slowest. 

Very conscientiously he pointed this out to Mr. 
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Molozane, and entreated permission to take the papers 
with him to town; but this the Squire would not 
allow. 

Perhaps he saw from George's manner that he was 
by no means loth to stay, that he found the country 
air beneficial; that the mental atmosphere he was 
breathing seemed pleasanter and purer than all. Any- 
how, he entreated him not to trouble himself; to come 
when he could, to stay away when it was more con- 
venient, and to be satisfied Mr. Molozane was very 
glad for him to remain, and should be very sorry when 
he had to go. 

Thus it came to pass that the accountant grew 
more and more intimate with every member of the 
family; that he shared their merriment, knew their 
anxieties, and began to understand what home really 
was. 

"Should he ever feel happy away from one again?" 
the lonely man asked himself, whilst leaning out of his 
window, looking at the Park as it lay bathed in the 
silvery moonlight. "Am I wise?" he thought; "am I 
safe?" and he sat down and pictured Matilda Molozane 
and her beauty till he concluded he was not safe, that 
he ought to depart at all hazards. 

Then he ran on to other matters; all, however, 
connected with her. Why was she better dressed, 
better mounted, better cared for, than anyone else 
about the house? How did it happen that, in spite of 
the close economy practised in the house, an economy 
which the Molozanes were either too proud or too frank 
to endeavour to conceal from him, the beauty seemed 
to know no lack of anything? For Beryl and Louey, 
muslins and prints, bonnets apparently home trimmed; 
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mantles he himself had seen Beryl making! For Miss 
Molozane, the richest of dresses, the most fashionable 
of bonnets, the most delicate of gloves. 

Except good wine and heavy plate, there was 
nothing, in or about the house, such as might have 
been expected in the home of a man who still held a 
good position in the county, and was known for miles 
round as "the Squire." The furniture, though hand- 
some, was old; the curtains were faded; the carpets 
threadbare. There were but two female servants and 
one man about the establishment; and as for the table, 
the fare satisfied George, who was not particular; but 
many a London shopkeeper would have turned up his 
nose in contempt, at the plainness of the fare with 
which the Molozanes were perfectly content. 

It was not that the viands were ill-cooked, or badly 
served: it was merely that at every turn economy was 
practised, and that luxuries of all kinds, the specula- 
tive but conscientious gentleman eschewed. 

And there were signs and tokens also which proved 
that this economy was not a matter of recent growth; 
that Beryl had told him the literal truth when she said 
one day: 

"I have never known what it is to have money all 
my life, Mr. Geith. We have been short of it ever 
since I can remember anything." 

She said it laughingly, making light of her little 
domestic anxieties; but George remembered the sen- 
tence, and puzzled himself about the apparent incon- 
gruity there existed, between Miss Molozane's be- 
longings and her father's means. 

Almost as if she had guessed what was passing in 
his mind, Beryl came to him next morning, when he 

15* 
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was standing on the lawn, watching the groom ex- 
ercising her sister^s horse, and said, with a slight flush 
on her cheek — 

"I have often thought, Mr. Geith, that horse must 
puzzle you; but perhaps you know it is not ours: it is 
Mrs. Elsenham's. Mrs. Elsenham is that delightful old 
grandmother about whom you have heard me talk." 

"Would it be impertinent for me to inquire why 
Mrs. Elsenham does not provide a horse for you like- 
wise?" 

"Certainly not. I shall be delighted to tell you 
about Granny, because I hate her. It is a comfort" to 
meet with any person to whom I can say fearlessly, *I 
detest my grandmother!' And I give you fair warning, 
Mr. Geith, that if you say it is wrong of me to do so, 
I shall hate you too." 

"Then assuredly, whatever I may think, I shall 
keep a discreet silence," he answered. 

"But you must not think; at least, you must not 
think differently from what I do. Granny is the most 
detestable old woman that ever lived! The first time 
Tilly is out of the way, I will show you Granny exact. 
She and I have been at daggers drawn since I can re- 
member anything." 

"And is that the reason she does not let you have 
a horse?" asked George, anxious to draw her back to 
the point whence they had started. 

"Not at all: the reason of that is — but I think I 
must begin at the beginning, and tell you a little piece 
of our family history. I do not see why you should 
not know what all the parish knows, a great deal better 
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"I have no claim to be told anything, however, 
Miss Beryl," remarked George, virtuously. 

"I never said you had; but I should like to tell 
you; and then, no matter what you see about the 
house, you will not be astonished. Papa would tell 
you only that it is a sore subject; for he hates Granny 
more than I do. She took him in; she cheated him, in 
plain words, Mr. Geith. But for Granny, we should 
have been still up at the Park, and I should never 
have been talking to you here." 

If she expected her companion to regret this, she 
was mistaken. Perjiaps she did not: at all events, she 
proceeded: 

"I should tell you, Mr. Geith, that I scarcely re- 
member my mother at all. Indeed, I question if I 
should recollect her, but that my memory has always 
been refreshed by that portrait* which hangs between 
the dining-room windows. She must have been very 
like Matilda, I think. Papa says she wad handsomer, 
but I scarcely can imagine that. You think Tilly 
very handsome, don't you, Mr. Geith?" 

Was this chit of seventeen trying him? Did she 
want to ascertain whether he cared too much for her 
sister or not? Had she guessed he stood in danger? 
Was she warning him off the track? 

All this passed through George Geith*s mind as he 
answered, with an amused smile, that he did consider 
Miss Molozane very beautiM — more beautiftil even, 
in his opinion, than the portrait in the dining-room. 

"Thank you, Mr. Geith," said Beryl, simply; and 
she thought for a moment before she went on* ^' After 
all, it is not so easy to tell a story,'' 
sentence, and she laughed and ool<mxQd' 
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awkwardness. "In some respects it is not a pleasant 
story, and that makes it more difficult for me to know 
what part to put first. Before papa came into the 
Park, it was mortgaged; but everybody thought his 
wife's fortune would more than set him straight. You 
must have heard of Mr. Elsenham, who made such a 
gigantic fortune out of Bandana handkerchiefs. He 
was my grandfather; and as he had but two children, 
a son and daughter, people said papa would be better 
off than any Molozane had been for centuries. 

"During his lifetime Mr. Elsenham would make 
no settlement on my mother. He allowed her six 
hundred a year and he used to give her splendid pre- 
sents (we have some of her jewellery now); and it was 
an understood thing that when he died she was to 
have a third of his property. When he did die, how- 
ever, it turned out that his wife (that's Granny, you 
understand) had got him to leave every halfpenny 
under her control. She was a lady who liked power, 
and everything was, for the future, in her power. I 
do not say the disappointment killed my mother, but 
it certainly hastened her death. She died when Louey 
was bom, and then Granny stopped the allowance 
altogether, and has kept it to herself ever since." 

"Do you mean, Mr. Molozane never had any part 
of his wife's fortune — that Mrs. Elsenham has made 
no arrangement about you?" 

"Oh! she has arranged! — I was going to tell 
you about that," replied Beryl. " My uncle Harry died 
before his father, leaving one son. This son, Richard, 
has been brought up by his grandmother, who is go- 
'ig to do great things for him; and she proposed, years 
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i years ago, that Dick ebould marry Matilda, and 
&e money be thus kept in the family." 
"And Mr. Molozane'i'" asked George. 
"Papa did what was right, as you might bo quita 
I Bure he would," answered Beryl, whoae cheeks wero 
I l)y this time crimson. "He would not have Matilda 

bound hy any such engageiucnt, till she ^ 
\ enough to decide for herself. And Matilda has decided, 
I and they will be married whenever Richard comes of 

For a minute there was silence. With all big 

■ self-command George could not make an indifferent 
1 the subject; and had he been more at ease 

■ himself, Beryl's visible embarrassment would have 
I lendered it difficult for him to know what to say. 

They bad wandered, during tbeii conversation, 
l&om the lawn to a walk which wound away by the 
f wde of the Park , and Beryl was now loaning on tlie 
I pftk paling that separated her old home from her pro- 
I sent one, with her face buried in her hands. 

Was she crying? and, if she were, what was the 
causB of her gi'iefl* Uad she cared for this cousin? 
Had there been any quarrel between her sister and 
herself? Was it the old, old story, of young people i 
thrown together, of hearts exchanged without permis- i 
Bion, of an engagomout being forbidden, of a union < 
proving impossible? Was this young tiling, gay as 
she teemed, really in trouble? Had she been called 
on tti give up, withottt a murmur, all the hopes of he 
life? And was she, now in the very spring and pro 
mise of her existence, weeping over witha«d JlowersPjl 

Thinking this, there came a dangai 
into George Geith's heart to comfort her 
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what he Enew about life; to assure her that so long 
as men and women will battle against grief for them- 
selves, so long, likewise, Grod in his mercy permits the 
son to rise for them after the darkest nights of misery 
and despair hmnanity knows. 

Many a word which he conld not have spoken in 
the days when he was a clergyman, when consolation 
was his office, comfort his business, he would willingly 
have poured out then. Many a sentence which he had 
learned out of the great lesson book that the Alnughty 
opens for us all, clerical or lay, occurred to him Jien*, 
but he was wise, and held his peace. There was 
nothing in what Beryl had told to warrant observilion 
from him; and although he felt, or fancied he fell, at 
the moment, the same longing to comfort the girl as a 
father might to comfort his vexed child, he luckily 
remembered he was not her father, and Beryl ntt a 
child. 

"You know now," she went on after that pause, 
uncovering her face, but stiU not looking at him, but 
letting her eyes, wet with tears, wander out over the 
Park, "you know now why Matilda has everything 
different from us. It is not her fault, for Gr&nny 
insists that the future Mrs. Elsenham shall have all 
that befits her station. I should have thought," added 
Beryl, with a fire in her eyes which seemed to dry the 
moisture out of them in an instant, "that a Moloeane 
needed as much as an Elsenham, auy day; but I sup- 
pose gentry can afford to do without thuigs i^&t par- 
venus cannot. My sister must have that horse and 
groom; my sister must be dressed like Solomon in all 
his glory; whilst Louey and I are simple as the lilies 
of the field. Would I do it?" and Beryl clenchei her 
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little hand. "Would I do tlie bidding of any old 
woman? Would I he a slave for the sake of any 
amount of money that could he offered to me?" 

She was bo vehement that, for the life of him, 
George could not help laughing, even whilst he an- 
swered: 

"Perhaps you would not be a slave for the sake 
of money, hut you might, for the sake of some one 
you cared for very much?" 

"I do not think I should; but, at any rate, it would 
not he for the sake of Dick Elsenham, You will Bee 
him to-night, and a very nice hind of person you will 
see, if you are not at all particular." 

"Why, what kind of person may he be?" asked 
George. 

"He is this," said Beryl, pulling ofP her bonnet, 
and running her fingers through her haii: "and he is 
this," and she stroked an imaginary moustache: "and 
he is this," and she caressed her soft cheek: "and he 
is this," and she drawled out her words with an affected 
lisp; "and he is this," and George absolutely started 
at the sudden insolence ajid assurance of her manner: 
"and he is this," and she drew hack like a sullen 
coward: "be is a fop; he is a fool; he is a bully; he 
is — to be my brother-in-law," and Beryl lifted up 
her head like a young war-horse scenting the battle 
afar off. 

"Is there no help for it?" George inquired. 

"Yes, if you can give us back the Park free from 
mortgages; if you can give us horses, carriages, ser- 
vants; beyond all thip f " she scoffed. "Mr. 
Geith, you must not t uad, when you see 
Bichaid. She has b -audmother most 
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part of her life — off and on, I mean — and she can- 
not endure what we can. Short means are a wretched- 
ness to her. She has always heen accustomed to have 
everything she wants. She likes gaiety. It would be 
a living death to her to have to stay here always. 
Besides, she does not dislike Eichard as I do. She 
likes him. If she did not — if it were only for the 
money she was marrying — I know a man that, were 
I in her place, I would choose before Dick, twenty 
times over. I had rather hear his grammar than Dick^s 
drawl. I should prefer his stories to Dick's oaths. 
You will hear Mr. Richard Elsenham swearing, morn- 
ing, noon, and night; but you must never mind him, 
Mr. Geith; no matter what he says or does." 

George bit his lip; he was coming now to an un- 
derstanding of what the young lady desired — of what 
she was entreating at his hands. 

"Would it not be better for me to go?" he asked; 
"and return when Mr. Elsenham leaves?" 

"I do not know when you would return, then," 
she answered; "for he lives here nine months out of 
the twelve. Either here or at Wattisbridge, I mean," 
she added, "which is much the same thing." 

"I wonder if Mr. Molozane would allow me to 
take the necessary papers to town?" he said. 

"Do not ask him; pray do not," she entreated. 
"If you knew what a comfort it is to papa to have any- 
body to talk to whilst Dick is here, you would never 
think of going. Besides, if you begin with my cousin 
as you mean to go on, you will have no trouble; only 
you must not mind him, even though he should be 
tiresome sometimes." 

He made no answer till they had paced the whole 
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lengtli of tlie walk, and were almost at the house 
again. Then he said: 

"Is it to be peace at any price, Miss Beryl?" 

"If you can manage it, Mr. Geith, I shall be very 
grateful." 

"Then I will try," he said-, and the girl left him 
and ran in. 

Just then, out came Miss Molozane in her riding: 
habit; with her coquetish hat and drooping feather; 
with her light riding-whip and her flowing veil. She 
was looking for George to help her to mount. It was 
a duty he had taken kindly to; and, to say the truth, 
Miss Molozane did not object to the attention in the 
least 

There were so many folds in the habit to be pro- 
perly arranged; there was so much nicety required 
about the curb; the reins were so often twisted; and 
the girths needed such close inspection, that this busi- 
ness of mounting had come to be quite a serious affair; 
a something which occupied a long time, and gave 
opportunity for a considerable amount of innocent flir- 
tation. 

On the occasion in question, as George knotted up 
the curb rein to the particular length desired by the 
fair equestrian; as he patted the arched neck of the 
beautiM animal she rode, a thought passed through 
his mind as to whether he should declare boldly to 
her who he was, and try to go in and win this prize. 

But, pooh! what chance had he? What was his 
birth in comparison to Elsenham^s money? what his. 
possibilities beside Elsenham's certainties? and- Aven if 
he had a chance, were these grapes wf*^ 
after? 
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They were very nice to look at; but George did 
not know much about how they would taste as a form 
of refreshment for life. He had his doubts; he was 
not a young man in feelings, ideas, or even age, you 
remember, my rea4er; and though he seemed to have 
taken a fresh lease of youth at the Dower House, he 
bad still his experience of former tendencies to fall 
back on, in case of need. He rather thought Miss 
Molozane might not be worth the trouble; and already 
the fancy he had felt was passing away from him as 
quickly almost as the lady was disappearing down the 
avenue. 

"She rides well, don't she, sir?" said a voice close 
beside him; and turning, he beheld Mr. Molozane's 
factotum, groom, gardener, coachman, standing at his 
elbow. Standing with a cloth in his hand, with which 
doth he was in the habit of giving a finishing poUsh 
to any bit, buckle, or stirrup, that might seem to stand 
in need of such attention. 

"I taught her, I did; when master lived at the 
Park, I taught her. It was me first held her on a 
pony. Yes, she do ride well; and that's a nice thing 
she's on. Mr. Elsenham, he rides well too. They 
mtkke a handsome pair, they do; but I know, if I was 
a gentleman, which I would choose. Td never take 
Miss Molozane whilst Miss Beryl was single: and I've 
known them both since they was as high as my knee, 
I have.'' 

"Does Miss Beryl never ridejat all?" asked George, 
as much perhaps in order to turn the conversation as 
from any desire for information. 

"Not often; her pony can't hold foot with the 
chestnut When Mr. Elsenham is here, he sometimes 
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gets her to try one of his horses, but Miss Beryl is 
afraid now. He has served her such tricks, she is 
afraid of being thrown. He says he wants to make 
her sure of her seat; but I know better. It is just hia 
jokes," muttered the old man, as he shuffled away; 
adding something under his breath, which was not, 
George suspected, a blessing on Mr. Eichard Elsenham. 

"rd like to catch lihe fellow playing any tricks 
with her," thought the accountant, as he sat down in 
the library, and commenced sorting over the papers: 
"I'd duck him in the nearest horsepond." 

From which expression it will be seen that the 
promise of peace at any price Beryl had exacted from 
her new friend, was not altogether unnecessary or un- 
called for. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Quite at Home. 

When a young lady has, from the age of fifteen, 
been in the habit of managing her father's house, di- 
recting his servants, and making arrangements for the 
reception of his guests, her manners naturally become 
formed much earlier than would have been the case 
under ordinary circumstances. More particularly if the 
said young lady have from her earliest infancy been 
deprived of maternal guidance; and freed from that 
constant contemplation of what is proper and improper, 
which it seems the especial province of mothers to 
force upon the consideration of their daughters. 

It may be rank heresy, but I hold to the belief 
nevertheless, that if girls be nioe at all, di 
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here is Granny;" and Beryl, gathering np her dress 
in both hands, straightening her back till it was as 
flat as a table, drawing up her neck, and stiflPening 
her limbs, sailed up and down the terrace with all the 
pomp and majesty of an ancient lady, till George, 
fairly overcome by the ludicrous contrast between 
Beryl and the woman she was making believe to be, 
had to sit down on one of the terrace seats, where he 
laughed as he had not laughed before for years. 

"May I inquire, sir, what is amusing you so much?" 
said Beryl , stopping short in her walk , and asking the 
question in her grandmother's very voice. 

Then, "Oh, my gracious goodness! here is Tilly. 
Well, Matilda, and how are you?" And she went 
sailing up to her sister, and bestowed upon her a most 
impressive salute. 

"Beryl, how can you?" exclaimed the beauty. 
"What will Mr. Geith think? How can you be so 
absurd?" 

"I am only moulding myself after a most desirable 
model," answered Beryl, still in her cracked, old 
woman's voice; "and Mr. Geith or any other mister 
may think what he pleases. When I am in the path 
of duty, the remarks of the herd fail to affect me in 
the least. I suppose Maria Elsenham may walk up 
and down her own terraced walks without drawing 
down the impertinent comments of strangers." 

And Beryl was off again, sweeping, rustling as she 
went. 

"I ought not to laugh. Miss Molozane, I know," 
said George, apologetically. 

"For once, Mr. Geith, you have arrived at a just 
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conclusion," remarked Beryl, severely, as she moved 
past. 

"It is not possible to help laughing at Beryl," said 
Miss Molozane ; "that is the worst of it*, and our laugh- 
ing encourages her to do and say things she would 
never otherwise dream of. You know, Mr. Geith, she 
ought not to mimic her grandmother, and -^" 

"Once for all, young woman," interrupted Beryl, 
tapping her on the shoulder with a gesture George 
knew must have been copied from life; "once for all, 
young woman, understand that / did not choose my 
grandmother, and that I maintain I have a right to 
mimic her if I choose. You may have chosen your 
grandmother, and, if so, I do not think much of your 
taste; let that settle the question, there." And Beryl 
opened and shut her eyes once or twice imperatively, 
and balanced herself on her heels, much as a parrot 
balances itself on its perch. 

"You will get us all into some frightful scrape," 
observed Miss Moloiimne, dolefully. 

In a moment Beryl dropped her grandmother, and 
was her own proper self again. 

"How shall I get you into a scrape?" she asked. 
"Can Granny kill us? Can she send us to the Tower? 
Is she our queen? are we her subjects? Does she 
pay our debts? Does she do anything but make her- 
self as disagreeable as she knows how when she comes 
down here? Get into a scrape! I wish I could keep 
her out of the house by getting into a scrape, that I 
do! — yes, that I do!" And Miss Beryl's cheeks 
flamed, whil« ^^^ starbped her little foot on the ground, 
to add < words. 

16* 
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"But would it not be wise to cease talking about 
her when she is not here?" asked her sister. 

"Do you want me to go into a thousand pieces 
when she is here?" asked Beryl. "Do you want me 
to explode with pent-up wrath and indignation? Should 
you like to see me in bits — a leg here and an arm 
there? If so, you will tell me to hold my peace about 
Granny. If I could not say I hated her, I should die; 
but as it is, the thought of the fun I can make of her 
enables me to behave with civility when she is in the 
house. You do not know how civil I am to Granny, 
Mr. Geith; and she can't bear my civility or me 
either." 

"And she can't endure me," put in Louey. 

"But you wrote a poem about her," said Beryl. 
"She did, indeed; and, as it happened, the poem got 
into Matilda's desk, which she lent one day to Granny. 
Matilda is excessively ready to lend things to Granny, 
I may remark; and the delightful old lady looking for 
notfe-paper, she says — but, as I believe, rummaging 
for secrets — came on this poem, and read it, and 
had us all in and interrogated us, and sent for papa; 
and we had such a to-do. The poem began — 

"At Kensington there dwells a dame, 
Maria Elsenham is her name , 
And " 

"Beryl, I desire you to stop," broke in Miss Mo- 
lozane. "Mr. Geith, you might tell her how wrong it 
is. Perhaps she will listen to what you say, though 
she will not attend to me." 

"Miss Beryl, I really do think," began George, 
but she interrupted him with — 
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"You need not go on. I know all you are going 
to say much better than you do yourself. You were 
wanting to tell me about grey hairs and young heads. 
You were about to say that Granny must be a lady 
of the highest respectability and wealth; and that my 
conduct amounts to sacrilege. You were going to tell 
me the fate of those children who mocked Elisha; and 
to inform me that people who ridicule others are often 
ridiculed themselves: but it is of no use. No matter 
what is right or what is wrong, I must laugh at Granny ; 
and for anything else I don't care." 

"Do you know what happened to 'don't care?'" 
asked Miss Molozane. 

"There have been so many * don't cares,'" retorted 
Beryl. "There was one ran away to sea and was 
drowned; one fell among sa,vages; one was eaten by a 
lion on the coast of Africa (I would tell you what part 
of the coast, only I don't know that myself); and 
another happened to have a sister called Matilda. Her 
fate was the hardest of all, I think — but I hear 
horse's hoofs; I hear Sultan trotting up the drive; and 
I know Dick is coming, and I am not dressed to receive 
him. There, Miss Matty, that is your fault — there." 
And Beryl pulled a grimace. 

"Do you know whether papa is in the house?" 
asked Miss Molozane, who coloured perceptibly at 
Beryl's intelligence. 

"I don't know, and I don't care," murmured that 
young lady. "Dick will be sure to find us out. I am 
not going to meet him, Tilly, if that is what you are 
looking so pitiful about. If you think it necessary for 
any one to ask him to make himself at home, you can 
go and do so yourself." 
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The politeness being declined, Mr. Elsenham lit a 
cigar for himself, and asked where his nncle was. 

"He is gone to the Park, I think," answered Miss 
Molozane; upon receiving which information, her cousin 
at once turned to Beryl with — 

"And how is IVIr. Weme?" 

"So far as I know, he is quite well," she replied. 

"And how far do you know?" he asked, taking 
the cigar out of his mouth, and putting the question in 
a tone, which George by no means approved 

"The last time papa was at the Park, he made no 
mention of Mr. Weme being ill. As you seem par- 
ticularly interested about him, however, perhaps I had 
better send Robert up to inquire." 

"I'm not interested in the fellow, hang him! I donH 

care a d d sixpence whether he is ill or welL 

Have you seen this Withefell saint, Mr. Geith? And 
what do you think of him?" 

"I have not seen him," answered the accountant, 
"nor heard of him, save from Miss Louisa." 

"You should get Beryl at the bellows then. Who 
is wise, holy, good? Mr. Wema Who is well-informed, 
well-bred, well-travelled? Mr. Weme. Who never 
swears, never is out of temper, never d s his ser- 
vants? "Mr. Weme. And, if I may add so much on 
my own account, who is the most cursed hypocrite, the 
most confounded upstart, the most intolerable prig? 
Mr. Weme!" 

"It would be a blessing for us if you were only like 
him, instead of being what you are — a slanderer of 
a good man, before whom you dare not say the things 
you say before us!" panted Beryl. 

"Ah I Mr. Geith, that is all very fuie, but don't let 
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it impose upon you. Beryl abuses me in company, but 
you cannot imagine all the nice compliments she pays 
when we are alone;" and Mr. Elsenham pufiFed a cloud 
of smoke out of his mouth, and watched it curling up 
into the silent air. 

If ever Mr. Geith felt a desire to kick a man, it 
was at that moment. He would have liked to thrash 
the fellow, and thrust him neck-and-crop off the pre- 
mises. He longed to pick a quarrel with him, to get an 
opportunity of telling this new comer what he thought 
of him, his manners, and his speeches; but he luckily 
remembered his promise to Beryl, and biting back his 
words, kept peace. 

"You are fortunate," he said; "with many relatives 
the process is inverted." 

"Do not attend to what Dick says, Mr. Geith," 
interposed Louisa; "he and Beryl quarrel more when 
there is nobody by, than they ever do before people." 

"That's all you know about it, Solomon," remarked 
Mr. Elsenham: "Beryl and I have been friends and 
cronies ever since she wore a short white frock and a 
sky-blue sash. We robbed birds' nests together, pelted 
the ducks, laid trains of gunpotrder under the cats, 
chased the fowls, and frightened old women. * We quar- 
relled then. I have a vivid memory of long scratches 
on my face, for scratching and pulling my Hair was 
Beryl's way of showing fight. We quarrel still; but 
we were good friends then, and we are good friends 
now, are we not, coz?" 

"Capital at a distance," answered Beryl, who was 
by this time almost at a white heat. 

"And near at hand, too, ma mignonne,'* retorted Mr, 
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to make himself comfortable amongst single women to 
have any tie at home." 

"That may be your opinion," said Miss Molozane; 
"but Beryl has always declared he was either married 
or a widower." 

"Who was either married or widower?" asked 
Beryl, entering the drawing-room with Louisa at the 
moment 

"Mr. Geith. Richard says he is sure he is nothing 
of the kind." 

" Shall we ask him, Dick? " inquired Beryl. " Louisa 
could easily inquire how his wife supported his long 
absence. CJould not you, Louey?" 

"Which of you, should I say, wanted to know?" 
demanded that young lady. 

"You could say we were all dying to become ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Geith," suggested Mr. Elsenham; 
"and that it would add greatly to the pleasure we are 
deriving from her husband's society, if she could be 
induced to come to Withefell with him." 

"You might add also, Louey," said Beryl, "that 
Dick is wearied of our society, and wants something 
fresh." 

"He stops at the *Stag,' I suppose?" went on Mr. 
Elsenham. "You could tell him there is capital ac- 
commodation there for families, church close at hand, 
doctor over the way." 

"He does not stop at the *Stag' at all!" exclaimed 
Louisa. "He stops here." 

"Li this house?" demanded Mr. Elsenham. "Do 
you mean he eats, drinks, sleeps here?" 

"To be sure he does," answered Louisa,. "Where 
else would you have had him eat, drink, and sleep?" 
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"Well, ril be hanged if ever I heard anything like 
this!" cried Mr. Elsenham. "My uncle must be stark 
sta-ring mad. He had better send round the crier and 
gather in all the tramps in the country. I must speak 
to him about it." 

"If you want to do so," said Beryl, **^you'll find 
him in the library with Mr. Geith." 

"Oh! I am not going to say anything • before the 
man. What, in the name of Heaven, Beryl, do you 
think I am made of, to imagine I^d insult him in that 
way?" 

"I had not the slightest idea what Mr. Eichard 
Elsenham's exquisite tact might suggest as the proper 
course," retorted Beryl, with a curtsy. "But, see! 
there is papa in the garden; you had better go to 
him and get it over at once." 

Taking the hint, Mr. Elsenham walked out to his 
uncle, and began: 

"About Mr. Geith — " 

"Well, Richard?" 

"The girls tell me he is staying here at present." 

"What then?" 

"Do you think it well, considering his station in 
Hfe?" 

"Sir!" and Mr. Molozane faced round on his 
nephew. 

"I only meant to say," went on Mr. Elsenham. 

"Say nothing," interrupted his uncle; "that is, say 
nothing, if you intended for a moment to dictate whom 
I should, or should not ask into this house. If I like 
to invite a groom to dinner, it is no business of yours. 
It is optional with you whether you choose to meet 
him or not" 
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"But, considering my engagement to Matilda?^ 
suggested Mr. Elsenham. 

"That engagement was none of my seeking," an- 
swered his uncle; "and if it had been, it would still 
give you not right to meddle in my concerns." 

"But surely, sir, I may give an opinion concerning 
the acquaintances of my future wife?" 

"You shall not express any opinion to me concern- 
ing the acquaintances I introduce to my daughter," 
thundered Mr. Molozane; "so long as she lives under 
my roof she shall be civil to my guests; and so long 
as you come here I shall look for a similar courtesy 
to them from you." 

"I have certainly no intention of being rude to Mr. 
Geith," answered the young man, meekly; "And when 
I spoke I was not thinking so much about Matilda, as 
about Beryl." 

"Which of my daughters is it, Mr. Elsenham, that 
you are going to do me the honour of marrying?" asked 
Mr. Molozane. "If it be Matilda, may I request that 
you will cease troubling yourself in any way about 
Beryl's prospects? From the curates at Wattisbridge 
up, you have always fancied every man you have met 
here wanted to marry Beryl; and once for all, 
Richard, . I tell you I have had enough of thisr Do 
not compel me to express my wishes on this subject 
again." 

"But may I not ask you, sir, whether you know 
anything about Mr. Geith? About his — " 

"That is the way to Wattisbridge," said Mr. Molo- 
zane, cutting across his nephew's speech; "and there 
is the way into my house. If you are going to meddle 
in my affairs, I must request you to take the former; 
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but if you decide on remaining here, you can only 
remain on the terms I have mentioned. Mr. Geith is 
staying in my house as my guest, because it suits us 
both that he should do so; and unless you intend to 
treat him as your equal in all respects, it will be well 
for you to return to London." 

"You shall have no reason to complain of any 
want of civility on my part," said Mr. Elsenham, 
sullenly. "I like the fellow well enough; I only 
thought it right to tell you my opinion." 

"Having told it to me, you had better let the sub- 
ject drop," answered Mr. Molozane; and the two went 
in to dinner. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Hajipiness. 

Taking it as a whole, Mr. Geith did not find that 
the new comer interfered, in the slightest degree, with 
his comfort or convenience. Nay, rather, as the days 
went by, it seemed as. though Mr. Elsenham's presence 
made the former social freedom greater, and tended 
to establish tlie accountant more firmly in his host's 
favour. 

Owing to some curious perversity, Mr. Elsenham 
took kindly to the man he had wanted to get out of 
the house. Eor a couple of evenings he had been 
cool, not to say sulky; but after that, satisfied perhaps 
tliat George neitlier meant nor was doing any harm, 
he was graciously pleased to unbend towards him, and 
evince such courtesy as he could. 

If such a thing were possible, there was more life 
about the Dower House after Lis arrival than before; 
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what with Beryl and Mr. Elsenham quarrelling, Beryl 
and Mr. Elsenham disputing, Beryl and Mr. Elsenham 
laughing, the place was never quiet. From first thing 
in the morning tiU all separated for the night, the 
house was never still. When he left for St. Margaret's, 
when he returned from town, George heard the same 
pleasant clatter of tongues; without which he found his 
London office silent and lonely. 

Light-hearted youth! Shall we not bare our heads, 
and thank God for your cheerful tones, your sunny 
smiles, your happy carelessness? Shall those who have 
passed through the heat and burden of weary days, 
not thank the Almighty for suffering the cool breath 
of morning to fan their cheeks once more? Shall the 
old not be grateful for having the burden of years 
pushed aside for a moment by young and eager hands? 
Shall they not gaze gladly over the once familiar pro- 
spects, even though their eyes be wet with tears*, and 
if, in the young, God be pleased to give them back 
their own far-away youth for a season, shall they not 
bask in the sunshine, and listQp to the pleasant joy- 
bells, murmuring the while a trembling thanksgiving? 

My readers, pardon me if I linger over this summer- 
time too lovingly, over those hours which were full of 
such a delicious sweetness, that George Geith might 
have been pardoned had he wished to die then, and 
escape in the midst of his joy from the chance of the 
dark, and evil days to come. 

There are some landscapes from which it is hard 
to turn our eyes: some lands from which we are loath 
to turn our feet: some places where we have been so 
unutterably happy, that they seem to float in the sun- 
beams for ever after. Like the hills lying under the 
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Had he ever khown youth? he asked himself, as 
he drank in the wine of that, to him, strange vintage. 
Had he ever been young, ever been gay, ever been 
happy, like those people by whom he was surrounded? 

Light-hearted youth! the stem, grave man yielded 
to the charm of your spell ; you laid your wand upon 
him, and behold! the years vanished, and you gave 
him back the days gone by. 

Light-hearted-youth I How shall I chant your 
praises: by what means can I echo the sound of your 
glad voices: how may I tell of the smiles, discourse 
of the laughter; shout to deaf ears the magic influence 
you possess; persuade those who frown at your gaiety 
how good a thing it is for us to be near the young, 
and to join in their mirth? 

Shall we put old heads on young shoulders? God 
forbid! Shall we tell of the night to day, or speak of 
winter to the spring? Rather, oh friends! shall we not 
think in the darkness, of the light, in the snow of the 
sunshine, and retrace our own steps, sooner than drag 
the young from the happy fields, where they wander 
among flowers, to the dusty roads and the barren high- 
ways along which manhood plods its way. 

This was a glad time to George Geith, one in 
which he lived so fully in the present, that future 
and past seemed alike indifferent. Such hours as those, 
bathed in sunshine, steeped in honey, men who have 
passed their first youth know how to value, because 
they know, also, how seldom they may return. Holi- 

('•conjc ('>villi itf Fen Court. 1. 1« 
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days may come, summer after summer, to the school- 
boy; but holidays to be enjoyed are rare in after life. 
For this reason manhood gathers all flowers of happi- 
ness that come in its way with such eagerness of plea- 
sure kB can only coexist with pain. It has no spare 
buds to fling away, no such profusion of garlands that 
it can afford to leave one to wither. The simplest 
wild flower is to it as the costliest exotic; and there 
are no neglected roses, no drooping lilies, no withering 
leaves strewed carelessly along the path wHich has 
been trodden by the feet of middle age. 

I do not know how it is that there are some middle- 
aged people who do not care for morning, or spring, 
or youth, or happy voices, or ringing laughter; who 
regard gaiety as an insult, merriment as a weakness, 
happiness as a frivolity; who care for nothing in their 
daily life but food and raiment, and dreary dinner- 
parties, and what they are pleased to call sensible 
conversation; who think there is no wisdom in smiles 
superior to their own sedateness; who believe that the 
Lord Almighty, who made the flowers to bloom and 
the trees to blossom, and the birds to sing, did not 
intend likewise the young to be gay and happy of 
necessity, and the old to be gay and happy likewise, 
if they found it possible to float with light hearts over 
the waves of the ocean of life. 

George Geith, at any rate, was not one of those 
who would neither rejoice nor let others do so. 

He had suffered, he had worked, he had led a 
lonely, loveless life; but yet, when these children with 
whom he was thrown piped unto him, he was ready to 
dance to their strains. 

Happy holidays I Would I had space to linger 
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over those sunlit hours ! Spite of the frowns of readers, 
of the rebukes of critics, I could bask in that summer 
glory for ever, and chronicle the events of each passing 
hour with the loving garrulity of age. 

Happy holidays! — in which, though it might be 
the school-children were not all good, all innocent, they 
were yet all happy and noisy as crickets; when one 
would have imagined there was no such thing on earth 
as care, no such shadow as ruin hanging over the 
Dower House; when it was idleness, jesting, laughing, 
walking, riding, all the day long; when even George's 
reluctant labour seemed industry itself, when compared 
with the labours of those about him. 

Never since he began business had a summer 
brought so little work with it to him. 

Everybody seemed to be out of town — abroad, 
at the sea-side, in the Highlands, at Killarney, or the 
English lakes. Scarcely any books needed balancing; 
there were no schedules to prepare; but few columns 
to add up, and accordingly it came to pass that after 
a time the accountant did not go often into town, but 
remained much at Withefell, arranging Mr. Molozane's 
affairs. 

How he managed to get those affairs into order, it 
would be difficult to tell; for it was against the wishes 
of the whole family that he did any work at all. 

"What a pity it seems for you, Mr. G-eith, not to 
be enjoying this lovely weather," Mr. Molozane would 
say. 

"Ah! do come out;" Beryl would plead, laying 
her hand on his papers, and taking possession of his 
ink. 

"We are going away for a long walk," Mr. EU 
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ham would observe; "you had better come, too, before 
your feet grow to the carpet;" whilst Louisa was more 
peremptory still, and would as coolly take up her 
position in the library, and announce her intention of 
giving Mr. Geith "no rest" till he left off work, as if 
it were in the right and natural course of things for a 
business man to be tormented to death by a miss in 
her earliest teens. 

'*I shall certainly have to lock you out, Miss Loo," 
George would threaten. 

"I should come in through the window," retorted 
Louisa, from her favourite perch, which was one of the 
steps of the book-ladder. 

"I must then fasten the window," remarked George. 

"And draw down the blinds, and close the shutters, 
and get in candles," suggested Louisa. "Short of that 
you will not keep me away. I will have you out: 
you shall not sit here the whole day long, write writing, 
add adding, till you drop down dead." 

"But you write?" said the accountant. 

"I write for pleasure; my writing is very different 
from yours," answered Louisa, with dignity. 

"So it may be; but still I am able to make my 
business my pleasure too." 

"Then it is not good for you to have so much 
pleasure," said the young lady; "and you shall come 
out into the garden. I cannot imagine what flowers, 
and fields, and trees, were given people for, if they 
never look at them." 

"Some people look at them, if others do not," 
George answered; "just as some people see the 
Pyramids, whilst others never so much as hear of 
them." 
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"That is no reason why you should mope in the 
house all day: do come out: if you don't come fast 
they will all be gone; for Beryl is going to ride to- 
day." 

"What is she going to ride?" asked George. 

"Her own pony. What else should she ride? 
Perhaps you would like to see her mounted on the top 
of Dick's Giraffe." 

"Indeed I should like to see no such thing," an- 
swered the accountant, as he dipped his pen in the 
ink, and prepared to commence work again. 

"Are you not coming after all?" demanded Louisa, 
descending from her perch, and looking at him as 
though he had done her some injury. 

"I shall come to see them start, if you allow me," 
he answered; "but I must finish what I am about 
now." 

"Tou are a monster, and I cannot bear you," said 
Louisa. 

"I have Scripture on my side, at any rate; and I 
must try to support your displeasure." 

"Scripture — what Scripture?" demanded the 
young lady. 

"I shall not tell you," answered George; "but if 
you can find out for yourself, I will say whether your 
guess be right." 

"But — do — do — do!" pleaded Louisa. 

"Surely you would not have me tell untruths? 
and I said you must guess first," he replied. "And 
now. Miss Loo, do run away; I cannot ^et on with a 
thing whilst you are here." 

"But I may come back when I 
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"If you do not come back too often," he answered ; 
and Louisa left him. 

During the next hour she was in about every ten 
minutes, proving wrong each time; until at last, after 
a longer absence than usual, he heard through the 
open window an argument on the terrace outside. 

"You shall not." 

"I shall." 

"I won't be friends with you, Loo." 

"Then don't be friends." 

"But it is so naughty and unkind of you." 

"Naughty, indeed! Who put it into my head? 
I had forgotten till just now, and I am so glad you 
reminded me of it." 

"I declare. Loo, I shall tell papa." 

"Do, and I shall tell papa too; but I shall first 
ask Mr. Geith. Beryl says, Mr. Geith," she continued, 
putting her head in at the window, "that your text is, 
* Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.'" 

"Never mind her, Mr. Geith," put in Beryl; "she 
is talking nonsense." 

"Never mind Beryl, Mr. Geith," said Louisa, "she 
is telling fibs." 

"I shall box your ears, miss," threatened her 
sister. 

"And, Mr. Geith, do come here for a minute," 
entreated Louisa. 

"Now, Louey, you might for once do what I ask 
you," interposed Beryl, 

"Dick and Beryl want to know," went on this 
enfant terrible^ "how Mrs. " 

"I'll tell you what we said, Mr. Geith," broke in 
•yl: "Dick thought you were not married, and I 
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thought you were; and then I remarked that if he 
liked, Louey might ask which of us was right. But I 
never meant her to tell you; and she knew I did 
not;" and Beryl looked as if she were going to cry 
about the matter. 

"They were arguing again this afternoon," ex- 
plained Miss Louisa; who, being somewhat curious 
on the subject herself, was determined to have her 
say out. 

"Dick said 'he'd be ,'" and Louisa nodded her 

head significantly, "4f you were married at all,' and 
Beryl said she was sure you were, that she had never 
been mistaken yet: did not you. Beryl?" 

But Beryl was gone. Failing to stop her sister's 
tongue, the next best thing seemed to be to get out 
of the way of hearing it. 

"Dick laid five to one," ran on Miss Louisa, "and 
Beryl bet a pair of gloves and her riding- whip, to 
show she was in earnest. So, which wins, Mr. Geith? 
I am to have a sovereign out of the five if Dick be 
wrong." 

But Mr. Geith would not say which was right. 
"You would be too wise if you knew everything. Miss 
Louisa," he observed. 

"But I should like so much to know," she urged. 

"And I should like so much not to tell you," 
he answered, "that I must hold my peace; besides, 
it would be such a pity" for your sister to lose her 
whip." 

"Then you are not married?" 

"Or for Mr. Elsenham to have to pay five pounds," 
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"They could not both lose, you know," said 
Louisa. 

"Yes, they might," answered the accountant. 

"How might they?" 

"If I were divorced," he answered. 

"Oh, my goodness gracious!" exclaimed the young 
lady, "I believe you are." 

And she rushed straight off to Mr. Elsenham, with 
"You've lost, Dick — he's divorced!" 

"He's your grandmother!" retorted Mr. Elsenham. 

"He is not; I wish he were, instead of the 
one I have got! But you've lost. Give me my 
sovereign." 

"Who said I had lost?" 

"He said you would both lose if he were di- 
vorced." 

"Ifs might fly, if they had wings," remarked 
Mr. Elsenham. "Now, Loo, be off, and tell those 
sisters of yours to make haste. The horses will be 
round in five minutes." 

"But, about my sovereign, Dick?" 

"Earn it, young lady," was Mr. Elsenham's advice; 
and he forthwith lit a cigar and walked away, smoking, 
as usual, down the avenue. 

By the time the ladies were ready, George came 
round to the lawn to see them start. 

"Trot is not much of a steed, is he?" asked Beryl, 
patting her pony's neck, a civility which Trot re- 
turned by taking her habit' in his mouth and making 
believe to chew it. "I am always miles behind every- 
body." 

"Because you ride so slowly," said her cousin. 

"Because you ride so fast," said BeryL 
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"What a deal of good a gallop would do you, 
Geith!" remarked Mr. Elsenham. "What a pity you 
do not ride!" 

George could not help smiling at the observation; 
and it was such a strange smile in which he indulged, 
as he stooped and pretended to be adjusting Trot's 
bridle, that Miss Molozane said: 

"Perhaps Mr. Geith does ride. I believe none of 
us have ever asked him." 

"Faith! perhaps he does, though it's not much of 
a City accomplishment. Do you ride?" And Mr. 
Elsenham turned, with his foot in the stirrup, to ask 
the question. 

"Yes, I have ridden," answered the accountant. 

"Any brute like that?" inquired Mr. Elsenham, 
pointing to the Giraffe, which it was about to be the 
groom's privilege to mount. 

"No, not much like that; for an uglier animal I 
never saw." 

"He is a rare fellow to go, for all that. Should 
you be afraid to venture your neck on him?" 

"Not in the least." 

"If you are sure of that, come with us. Take 
care how you get up. He's a devil to kick." 

"Let him kick," was Mr. Geith's philosophic 
answer. 

"Have you ridden in the circus, old fellow?" asked 
Mr. Elsenham, when he saw the accountant fairly 
settled in his saddle. 

"I have ridden across country, which I suppose is 
something the same thing," retorted Mr. Geith. 

"After the hounds?" 
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"Do people generally go across the country before 
them?" inquired George. 

"Hang it, no. I meant, have you been in the 
habit of hunting?" 

"I was, years ago." 

"Where? In the neighbourhood of London?" 

"No; in Bedfordshire." 

"Is that your county?" 

"It is not the county where I was born; but it is 
the county where most of the Geiths have lived." 

"You don't mean that you are one of the Geiths 
of Snareham?" 

"Would there be anything wonderful if I did?" 

"Are you any relation to Sir Mark Geith?" 
, "Only his cousin." 

"Good Lord!" ejaculated Mr. Richard Elsenham, 
"How does it happen that you are an accountant?" 

"If I were inclined to be polite, I might ask how 
it happens you are a gentleman at large," asked Mr. 
Geith, with a slight sneer. 

"You deserved that, Dick," said Beryl. "What 
affair is it of yours what Mr. Geith chooses to be?" 

"It is, perhaps, not my choice, but my necessity. 
Miss Beryl," observed George, reining in his horse 
beside her; to which the young lady replied in a low 
tone, something about her cousin being always in- 
quisitive and impertinent. 

"I shall come to you. Beryl, when I want a 
thoroughly good character," said Mr. Elsenham, who 
caught some part of her sentence. "If I have offended 
Mr. Geith, I am sorry for it. Would you wish me to 
say anything more than that?" 

"There was no reason why you should have said 
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SO much," answered George, laughing. "I am not 
ashamed of being connected with the Geiths of Snare- 
ham; and I am still less ashamed of being an ac- 
countant in the City." 

Whereupon Mr. Elsenham was so good as to assure 
their new companion that he meant for the future to 
forget all about the City, and his business too. 

"But I cannot agree to that, Mr. Elsenham," an- 
swered the accountant. "The City has given me a 
home; my business has provided bread and cheese; 
and I am not going to follow the example of the 
citizens, and despise that which has kept me off the 
parish. Business is a capital invention, and the City 
is a place where any man with courage and industry 
may push his way. The City is the proper land for 
younger sons to emigrate to, if younger sons could 
but be induced to think so." 

"Bravo, Mr. Geith," said Beryl, clapping her 
hands; which demonstration caused the Giraffe to 
plunge frantically: and induced Mr. Elsenham to 
remark they had better get on a little faster, and 
breathe the horses before they became troublesome. 

CHAPTER XX. 

BeryTa Admirer. 

It was not long before Beryl's pony fell far be- 
hind tlie rest; so far, indeed, tliat whenever Mr. Geith 
could pull in his horse, he turned and rode back some 
distance to meet her. 

"Never mind me," said Beryl; "go on with the 
others, and I will overtake you when you commence 
walking." 
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"As if it were probable I should leave you," an 
swered George; and the pair rode on in silence for a 
minute or two. 

Then, "I like," began Beryl, "to hear a man stand 
up for his business, as much as I like to hear people 
stand up for their country. I think if I had to earn 
my bread, I should feel the dignity of labour so 
strongly that I should quarrel with any one who dis- 
puted it. We have some neighbours who talk about 
the City as if it were a den of thieves; and who, 
although every sixpence they have was made in trade, 
'could not think of putting their sons to business.' 
They were happy to have had fathers who were not 
ashamed of trade. But for that, they would now be 
poor enough." 

"They merely express, however, the general pre- 
judice of society," remarked George. 

"Do you not think they create that prejudice for 
themselves?" she asked. "The outer world can know 
nothing of business, except what it hears from the ini- 
tiated; and if the initiated declare it is all roguery and 
vulgarity from chapter to chapter, what is society to 
say? Remember, Mr. Geith, I believe in business, 
and I only wish I were a man, to show what business 
could do for Molozane Park. I have thought a great 
deal about business lately, and I see that if trade were 
not aflways providing money for the aristocracy, the 
aristocracy would soon go down to the lowest depths 
of poverty. Look at the Park, Mr. Geith: if we were 
there now, we could do nothing for want of money; 
but as it is, Mr. Weme keeps up a fine establishment; 
gives plenty of employment; is good to the poor; is 
hospitable to his neighbours. I am sure," went on the 
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"Mr. Werne, then, is very rich?" asked George. 
, "Nobody knows how rich," answered Beryl, with a 
sad look in her brown eyes as she spoke. "He is a 
chemist, and has made — oh! such a fortune! His 
father was a chemist also, but he never got on like his 
son. He could buy the Park to-morrow, papa says, 
and never miss the purchase-money." 

"And he is as good as he is rich?" suggested 
George. 

"I could not tell you, Mr. Geith, how good a man 
he is," said Beryl, earnestly. "Dick laughs at me 
for praising him, but I cannot help saying what I 
think — that he is better than any one I ever knew. 
I do not know how it happens that you have never 
met him, for he comes often to see papa. That is the 
principal entrance to the Park," she added*, "you have 
not seen it before, and I declare there is Mr. Werne 
himself!" 

Beryl was right: there was Mr. Werne. Mounted 
on a strong, iron-grey horse, he was coming slowly 
down the long avenue bordered with elms; but at 
sight of Beryl and her companion he quickened his 
pace. 

"We will wait for him," said Beryl, with the ut- 
most composure; and what could her companion do but 
follow suit? — nothing loth, to say truth, for he was 
curious to see Mr. Werne, and he had now a capital 
opportunity of doing so. 

Alight-haired, fair-comj^lexioned, grey-eyed, middle- 
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aged man, to whom Beryl was, George Geith saw at 
a glance, sun, moon, stars, and planets; whilst, as for 
Beryl herself, the accountant might as soon have tried 
to understand the sphinx as the face of the young lady 
by his side. 

Did she care for this millionaire, or not? Would 
she marry for an establishment? Did she understand 
what all that devotion of manner, all that repressed 
eagerness meant? George began to ask himself these 
and fifty other similar questions almost before the first 
greetings were over — before he himself had been in- 
troduced to Beryl's friend. 

Was the little lady, when all was said and done, 
hankering, like other people, after loaves and fishes? 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt? after the gold, and the 
station, and the influence which confer advantages not 
to be despised? That she cared for Mr. Weme, 
George did not credit; but he was commencing 
almost to believe that Beryl was not blind to her own 
interests', and he thought, for a moment, that perhaps 
she was exalting this man into a god, so as afterwards 
to excuse her own worship of him. Poor Beryl! the 
day came when this old, uncharitable man of the world 
knew her better; but that day was not the one on which 
he rode along the Hertfordshire lanes, listening to all 
Mr. Weme had to say to her. 

Very much in the way Mr. Geith felt, and he 
wished in his h«art that one of the trio was absent — 
either himself or Mr. Werne; but as it was, so it was; 
and he heard the decorous talk about the poor and 
their wants, their sickness, their improvidence, their 
necessities, which had been so familiar to him once, in 
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the days when he was professing to serve another God 
than Mammon. 

In the one time, as at the other, George found the 
talk detestable. There are three topics which, to a 
man of his nature, must always, I suspect, prove 
wearisome, viz., servants, children, and the poor. He 
never could understand the interest people took in any 
of them; and for the moment he felt inclined to hold 
with Mr. Elsenham, that the Withefell saint was an 
awful humbug, and a tremendous bore. 

Beryl's propriety likewise was something dreadful 
to contemplate. Not once, but fifty times, George had 
heard her making fun of the very men and women in 
whose behalf she was now so eloquent. 

She had been good enough to imitate old Mrs. 
Mears' whine. Job Darth's stammer, Mrs. O^Rourke's 
brogue, and Mary Hurst's sniffle. She had gone oveir 
every soul in the village, seriatim^ mocking their pe- 
culiarities, hitting off their characteristics, baring their 
falseness, and yet still here she was, riding along with 
as demure a face as though she had never ridiculed 
any living being. 

"And about Beames' rent, Mr. Werne? I believe 
he is now in constant work?" 

"I can't stand this any longer,'* thought George, 
and thought it with the addition of an oath; and while 
Mr. Werne was answering, he struck his horse stealth- 
ily yet sharply, causing him to dance and curvet 
across the road. 

"You have not a very quiet animal, sir," observedl' 
Mr. Werne; in answer to which Mr. Geith muttered 
some almost inaudible reply, whilst he struck the horse 
again, reining him in tightly as he did so. 
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Straight up went the brute on his hind legs, and 
forthwith Beryl became alarmed, and cried out: 

"You will be killed! pray don't strike him; you 
don't know what horrid tempers all Dick's horses 
have." 

"I know this is rather an awkward animal to 
manage at a walk," answered George, not without a 
certain satisfaction; whilst Mr. Weme said, courteously, 
he thought in the stables at the Park he might surely 
find something to suit him better, and that he hoped 
he would come and take his choice. 

Just then Mr. Elsenham and Miss Molozane ap- 
peared in sight. "They had come back," they said, 
"to see if Beryl and Mr. Geith were safe;" and they 
shook hands with Mr. Weme, and remarked on the 
heat of the weather, and the beauty of the day, with 
most praiseworthy politeness. 

By-and-by Mr. Elsenham and George dropped be- 
hind, Mr. Weme escorting the ladies in front. 

"So you have been favoured with a sight at last," 
remarked the younger man, when they were out of 
earshot. "What do you think of Beryl's saint?" 

"That he is like all other saints," was the reply. 

"In what respect?" 

"Too meek — too good — too much like an old 
woman," said George, as he touched his horse with his 
whip again. 

"Now I tell you what, my good fellow," cried Mr. 
Elsenham, "if you try that, you'll come to grief to a 
certainty; Giraffe won't stand it." 

"Giraffe must stand it," was the reply. 

"But he rears." 
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"I know he doea; he was rearing a few min' 

"And why can't yoa let him alone?" 

"BecanBo I am sick of being quiet; because I 
tired to death of this pace; because I hate talk about 
the poor." 

"Hear, hearl" said Mr. Elsenham, approvingly, 

"Why, in Heaven's name," went on tlie accountant, 
"can't they get their wine and their jeUy, and their 
physic and their clothing, and tlieir alms, without such 
an everlasting clatter about their wants? I'm sore I 
should thiok it trouble enough to see to their neces- 
Bities, without having to talk them over afterwards." 

"D the poor!" said Mr. Elsenham with great 

gusto. "But, after all, the poor are sometimes only 
made a pretext, as in the present cane. Over tracti^ 
flannel petticoats, and beef tea, Berj-| and Mr. Wem« 
carry on their courtship. If ever she marries that 
Pope, she and I are quits, fur there will be no fun, 
and no life in her afterwards." 

"Mifls Beryl might do worse, nevertheless," re- 
marked George, aententioualy. 

"That's the deuce of the matter. If the man weifl 
poor, one might find something to say; but as it is, bo 
it is." 

"Gold wins the day all the world over," remarked 

the accountant; and he thought of the man beside 

' him whom Matilda was going to marry, and of the 

I man riding in front with whom Beryl was coqaotting. 

For what else could he call itV If she liked him, 
I why did she not encourage him? If she did not '"•■■ 

him, why did she praise him up to the skies, ani 
. to him 80 demurely? 
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Troths mane? or shall I go after Mr. Werae to perform 
that operation for it?" 

*^I'll tell you what I shall do when I get homei*' 
said Beryl; "box your ears soundly." 

"If it woold improve yoor temper, box them now;** 
and Mr. Elsenham stooped down his head to receiTe 
the threateaed punishment; but Beiyl would not be 
appeased. She rode steadily on; both hands on her 
reins, looking straight ahead, till she suddenly tamed 
to George and said: 

"And you are just as bad as Dick. I thought 
better of you, Mr. Geith, I did." 

"Now, it is your turn," remarked Mr. Elaenham, 
"give it to him well, Beryl; you don^t know half he 
said against your idoL" 

"I said. Miss Beryl, that which I am prepared to 
stand to," observed George, who was never alow to 
take up the cudgels in his own behalf. "I never ooold 
see, and, I never shall see, the good of talking bo 
much about the poor: I was not particularly impreiseed 
with Mr. Weme — nor at all interested in his con- 
versation; but, at the same time, I do not doubt his 
being a most excellent man; and am willing to admit 
that my want of appreciation may arise from a want 
of taste." 

"He wearies me," said Matilda; "how Beryl can 
listen to him as she does, is a complete puzzle. For 
my part, I think he has completely destroyed the plea- 
sure of our ride." 

"Tou needn't have come back to ride with him,** 
pouted Beryl. 

"We will remember your hint next time," said 
Mr. Elsenham; but Beiyl would not answer, nor take 
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any notice of him. She was looking wili such a. 
reproachful esprcBsioa at tlie accountant that bis heart 
melted towards her, and he felt bound to do battle in 
her bobalf. 

"If I recant, may I be forgiven, Mies Beryl?" he 
asked, in a low tone; and the result was what might 
have made many another swear black to be wbito; for 
she pulled her pony away from Dick, and riding lonnd 
to the other side of Mr. Geith, took refuge between the 
hedge and GiraSe. 

"I am very sorry to have offended you," he said. 

"It waa not your fault; you do not know Mr. 
Werne aa I know him. When you do, you will think 



1 ready to think differently now, if you desire 
it," remarked Mr. Geith; whereupon Mr. Elsenham 
laughed, and declared the accountant was as great a 
humbug aa Mr. Werne — a compliment wbieb that 
gentleman received with perfect temper. 

"If I were only aa good," he began. 

"It would be well for you," finished Beryl, snap- 
pishly; and the short-lived trace was broken. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Bsryl EipUlna. 

There was one comfort with Beryl Molozane, that, 
if she had little fits of ill humour, she did not stay 
long in them; and if she had periods of gravity and 
propriety, they were short in comparison with the 
long summer days which she could fill with I 
raad glee. 

Always after she bad got up on a pedf 
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made a saint of herself, Beryl was sure to plunge 
into deeper depths than ever of fan and mockery. 
If she could once be got to langh, all her solemnity 
vanished, and the house rang again with the sound of 

her mirth. 

• 

And a dull house it would have been without 
Beryl, as Greorge Greith, sitting over his papers, 
acknowledged. She was to that place what the breath 
of life is to the body: the moving power, the animating 
cause, which kept ihe blood flowing through the veins, 
and smiles brightening the face. Her voice seemed 
never silent; her tongue never stilL From the garden 
her gay tones came into the room where the accountant 
sate at work; lingering amongst the roses he found her 
when it grew too dark for him to see to do more. 

^'We are going to have a visitation on Monday, 
Mr. Greith,^' she said. '^ Granny is coming — Granny 
and her train.'' 

**Her train?*' repeated G-eorge, who was a litde 
mystified. 

''Yes; Granny, like other great ladies, cannot travel 
without one; and she would bring more people, only 
that papa won't have them here. As it is, she has her 
maid and Mr. Elsenham — old Mr. Elsenham I mean, 
her brother-in-law — and old Mr. Elsenham's man; 
and she comes in a great chariot, which puts up at the 
'Stag,' at Wattisbridge, in company with her coachman 
and two footmen. She brought her butler down the 
last time, but I do not think she will try that again. 
He had a great deal to say to our cook about there 
being no servants' hall, and at last came to me, to 

erve he had not been accustomed to it" 
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"Did he tell you to what he bad been accustomed?" 
asked her companion. 

"No; I did not aak him, or probably he would; 
bnt I told him I waa very sorry, and that if he had 
any suggestions to make as to what he would like, I 
should be glad to hear it. The beauty of it was," 
went on Beryi, "ha knew I was making fun of him, 
though he could not find a word to say, except that 
'No; he had no suggestion to make.' Then, said I, I 
do not see what I can do, for I am afraid grandmamma 
might not like me to have you in the drawing-room; 
but if you choose, I will ask her." 

"What did he say then?" inquired Mr. Geith. 

"He did not say anything to me," answered Beryl, 
"but he went straight off to Granny, and gave her 
notice; and she actually raised his wages and prayed 
him to stop; and he was graeionsly pleased to consent, 
only pap^ said he should not stop here; and so she had 
to send him hack to London, and I wish they would 
all stay there." 

"Why does she not come by the Eastern Counties 
line?" asked George, with a natural wonder that any 
one who could help it should put herself to so much 
trouble. 

"For three reasons. One, she dislikes all railways; 
another, she cannot get to the Shoreditch station without 
crossing the City; and a third, she thinks she creates 
a sensation by coming down with as great a clatter as 
the Lord Mayor. The people about here think she is 
mad; that is all she gets in the way of public opinion 
out of her four horses." 

"You don't mean to say that h four 

horses?" said Mr, Geith. 
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sammer tbrill with a strange delight, and who can 
thank God for living and moving and having his being 
with the nnqoestioning simplicity of a child! 

George Geith never felt so thankfdl abont having 
resigned his profession as when he came oat of chuch 
with Beryl Molozane. Whilst he was a corate, living 
within a sacred pale, fenced off to a certain extent 
from free contact with the laity, he never heard how 
the laity pull their clerical goides to pieces. With a 
sadden shock and horror it came apon him that perhaps 
in his day he had been derided and scoffed at too — 
his manner mimicked, his tone ridicaled, his mistakes 
poanced on, his sermons criticized. It was not healthy, 
he felt, for the congregation to be setting itself ap in 
judgment; and yet, if the teachers were like the Wat- 
tisbridge clergy — maffs — what then? 

He could not contradict the truth of what the 
Molozanes said about rectors and curates alike; bat, at* 
the same time, it was not pleasant for a man who had 
been a clergyman to feel, that instead of himself and 
his brothers being as he once fondly imagined, teachers, 
they were rather set up as targets at which all the 
small witticisms, all the trifling jests of their hearers 
might be directed. 

And had he dared to remind Beryl of the message 
these Wattisbridge curates brought, he knew she would 
at once have answered that it was at the messengers, 
not the message, she was laughing. But he did not 
dare. George, who in most respects had not been wont 
to feel cowardly, was now so anxious to keep on good 
terms with his hosfs family, that he often held his 
tongue when he knew he ought to have opened his 
lips *ien, bat for some strange feeling which held 
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him back, lie would have liked to epeak to her about 
this mockery of all things (except Mr. Weme), holy 
and pure, which offended him. 

For though he had thrown aside the gown, all 
espnt lie corps had not departed also, and he often felt 
inclined to stand up and do battle for these men, 
against whom Dick Ebenham and Beryl Molozane 
were perpetually bending their bows and twanging 

Capping verses was nothing in comparison to the 
way this pair amused themselves, capping the peculiar- 
ities of the preacher. From the great family pew, 
which Mr. Molozane had not relinquished with the 
Park, the two took mental notes, which they compared 
when they came out of church; and George had heard 
Beryl, robed in a black silk cloak, with a red shawl 
hung on behind, delivering a sermon a la Wattisbridge 
to perfection. He knew when he was listening to her 
he ought to have gone out of the room, or offered some 
serious remonstrance, but he had only joined in Dick's 
laughter, and encouraged Beryl to further literary 
efforts; not a thing escaped her, not a movement, 
not a look, and to people who were inclined to laugh 
Wattisbridge Church offered temptations innumer- 
able. 

Often Ueorge caught himself thinking, "If I were 
there, how differently I would have the service per- 
formed;" and then he felt devoutly thankful he was 
not there, and that he never shoijd have to preach 
again. For had his life }n it, he knew he 

could not, alter hearing ints, be ever able 

to lift his mind above egan to peroeive 
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how fine a thing it is for clergymen, that, though they 
sometimes hear firalt-finding, th^ never hear ridicole. 

What made Mr. Geith more indignant against Beryl, 
if indignant he not far too strong a word, was, that he 
knew perfectly well if Mr. Weme were of the party, 
h» tone would have heen very different 

As it was, she chattered on — mocking, grimacing, 
ridiculing — till one might have thought life a puppet 
show, containing no definite aim in time, no hope for 
eternity. 

George did not like it He would have been better 
content to see Beryl down almost in the depths of des- 
pair, than to notice that nothing in heaven above, or 
in the ^arth beneath, seemed able to make any serious 
impression upon her. Could she be sorry for long? 
Gould she grieve sincerely? Would it be possible for 
her to weep without the sunshine breaking through? 
Was there any earnestness about her? Had she really 
a heart? In very truth, did she possess a soul? Had 
women souls at all? he caught himself wondering, 
when B^ryl woke him out of his brown study with — 

"Well, Mr. Geith, what treason are you plotting 
now?" 

"I was wondering whether it would be possible for 
any man to preach a sermon at which you would not 
care to laugh." 

"I think it would — will you try? We shall have 
plenty of leisure this afternoon, and we will listen to 
you as long as you like to talk. You shall take for 
your text, *Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh,' if you choose, and none of us will be of- 
fended." 
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"And then you will make fun of me to your heart's 
content" 

"Oh I fie, Mr. Geith; do I make fun of my friends? 
Can I see anything in them of which to make fun? 
I suppose you are beginning to think, with Granny, 
that I can be serious about nothing — that I can feel 
no trouble — carry no burden." 

"If I did think so, should I be wrong, Miss Beryl?'' 
he inquired. 

"j^< tu Brute r'^ was all the answer he could get 
out of her; but the brown eyes proved more eloquent 
than her tongue, and looked reproaches at him — such 
reproaches, that George felt himself constrained to say : 

"The truth is, I have never seen you grave but 
once, until yesterday, and yesterday — " 

"You thought I was not grave in earnest," she 
quickly added, as he paused; "and there you were 
wrong. You imagine, because it is necessary to my 
existence to laugh at people's oddities, that I never 
feel for their woes. You think, because I have a quick 
sense of the ludicrous, that I have no eyes for grief. 
And there you do me an injustice. You often are un- 
just to me, Mr. Geith." 

"Am I?" he said; "tell me how, and I will strive 
to think all you wish for the future." 

"Why, you have got that stupid notion which so 
many people take up, that the same person cannot be 
sorry and merry. You fancy that, because I think the 
poor funny, I do not also think they are often in great 
distress. They may be humbugs — many of them 
are — and I see they are humbugs; but I know, at 
the same time, that no matter what they may be, they 
feel heat, and cold, and the want of blankets, and the 
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deamess of coals, and their inability to get meat, just 
as much as you or I. For this reason, I do my best 
to get them helped; but I reserve to myself the privi- 
lege of laughing, to prove I am not imposed on; that 
I see only their necessities as they are, and not their 
necessities as they present them for public inspection. 
Hunger and thirst, Mr. Geith, and the want qf fire and 
clothing, are realities, concerning which I suppose even 
I may speak gravely if I please." 

"Assuredly," answered her companion; "but there 
are other people besides the poor at whom you laugh; 
about whom you never speak a grave sentence." 

"You are thinking of the unhappy Mr. Grey," she 
said, laughing. "I must make fun of Mr. Grey, and 
his light wavy hair; he is so terribly proper; so in- 
tensely decorous; one sentence lasts him as long as half 
a dozen would anybody else; one idea becomes in his 
hands a volume, sufficient for a whole day's slow con- 
versation. 

"But I believe he is an excellent young man,'* 
said Mr. Geith, rebukingly. 

"Did you ever know any one who was a frightful 
bore; who could do nothing at a party but sit like a 
Pope on a hard chair, that was not an excellent young 
man? I never did, and I have had a large experience 
of curates: besides, what do I say agaiQst Mr. Grey? 
nothing, except that if he stopped with his text 
his sermons would be long enough; and that we 
are not to stare, because his ^ mamma,' as he calls her, 
said he was shy, and that it was not good for him. 
All that does not prevent my thinking there is some- 
thing very touching in the way his mother listens to 
him preaching; and I would not for any consideration 
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ntet her hear rao laughing at him; or say to her that 

tX do not think him a flecond St. Paul. Indeed, it ia 

l.'JliiitB true that I never look at Mr. Grey without thiuk- 

'3e was the oaly son of his mother, and she was 



This was the way Beryl spoiled every sentence slie 
uttered. She never could sketch a grave face, without 
putting a mocking one behind it. Whether from habit, 
or from some mental distortion, it seemed impossible 
for her to disassociate even the most earnest things 
from the grotesque. The most serious subject had its 
laughable side; over graves the clown seemed dancing; 
behind tears there was an imp gibing and grinning. 

There seemed nothing earnest in her, save that 

ifluch is the common heritage of true-hearted women 

■-^ love. She did not make fun of those she loved. 

^^aa that the reason she was grave with Mr. Werae? , 

George marvelled, and thought he wontd beat that 

p.eorer, too. 

"How does it happen," he asked, smiling, "that 
Jjrou never laugh at these things and people when you 
B with Mr. Weme?" 
"How do you know I do not?" she quickly re- 
I toted. 

"Because yoor consin told me so," he answered. 
"I shan't tell you — I can't tell you," she almost 
cried; but then, calming down in a moment, she went' 
on: "Mr. "Weme is different from most people. There 
is a gravity about him which infects even me; he is 
so earnest himself- * " * life such a frightfully 

solemn affair that i solemn in spite of my- 

self. He compaU od and miserable while 
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I am with him. I am not laughing now, Mr. Geith. 
I am only telling you the honest, sober trath.^* 

And her face changed so while she was speaking 
that George could not doubt her word; could not think 
for a moment' she was deluding herself, and misleading 
him; only he wondered more and more as to what it 
was Beryl really intended, as to what she really meant. 

Two minutes after no one would have thought she 
meant anything; jesting with Mr. Elsenham; laughing 
at her sister; who could have told what with her was 
real — what assumed! 

Which was the actual nature? that which skimmed 
through existence on the wings of mirth, or that which 
looked at life for an instant through tears? 

Who may judge? Which of us, friends, may even 
guess at the true part of our neighbour's nature, when 
we are incompetent to lay our finger on the sterling 
metal in our own? 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Across the Fields. 

There was no evening service at Wattisbridge, and 
as it did not suit the Molozanes to attend church in 
the afternoon, the three young ladies, their cousin, 
and Mr. Geith, walked over in the evening to Withe- 
fell Bottom, a little hamlet lying two miles on the 
other side of Withefell proper, where the vicar held 
forth on the saving nature of faith , and buried works 
out of sight, under a mausoleum of his own erection. 

Beryl was kind enough to give an epitome of the 
probable sermon to the quartet after dinner; and Mr. 
Geith, who had in clerical days been a little *^high,*' 
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forbore to blame her, even in his heart, for her mimic- 
ry. Rather he enjoyed the ridicule; for Mr. Elsenham 
informed him, privately, that the vicar was a p^t of 
the Withefell saint; and that not only the Withefell 
saint, but the proprietor of Withefell Hall affected the 
teaching of the clergyman who preached faith without 
works. 

"Filthy rags of our own self-righteousness," said 
Beryl. "I always fancy bits of red cotton floating 
from gooseberry bushes when I hear that; but perhaps 
Mr. Geith may like the vicar. He is greatly run after 
by people who really think all they can do mere mites 
in the treasury; and also by those who would like to 
go to heaven without working at all: vide Mr. Finch. 
Eh, Dick?" 

" Mr. Finch be hanged," said Mr. Elsenham in answer. 

"You would have said something else if Mr. Geith 
had not been here," observed Louisa. 

'*It is all the same to me what he is," remarked 
her cousin. 

"I were the architeck of my own fortunes, I were," 
said Beryl, coming down from her pulpit in a minute. 
"I never owed no man nothing in the way of grati- 
tude. I wasn't like you, Mr. Elsenham: you was 
brought up in the lap of luxury; you had but to ring 
for this and t'other, and say, *John, bring me this; 
John, fetch me that.' With me it were, *Ned, you 
young beggar, where are you skulking?' or 'Ned, you 
lazy scoundrel, look sharp.' You loll in carriages, 
young man. You never rode in a wan, I'll be bound. 
I were glad, I were, to get a post as dog in a wan; 
I liked that better nor ever I did since I made my 
fortune, riding in a carridge like a swell. Well, well, 
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wish I was young enough to scratch it agaiu." And 
Beryl pulled a grimace at her conain. 

"Yon may make the moBt of your time," he said, 
"for you won't dare do that when Granny comes." 

"I wish both you and your Granny were in the 
bottom of the sea," remarked Beryl; "why don't you 
keep her in London? we don't want her here." 

"I am sure I don't," he answered. "Tell me some 
way of preventing her coming, and I will," 

"Tell her wo hare small-pox — fever — cholera — 
what you choose. Like all good people, she is afraid 
of death. You will be so pleased with G-ranny, Mr. 
Geith; she is such a nice old lady, so much like her 
grandson." 

"I declare she is not in the least like me," inter- 
rupted Mr. Elsenham. 

"That is a pity, is it not, Mr. Geith? I have not 
ona of her letters at hand, but I think I can repeat 
one of her epistles." 

"Do you wish me to leave the room?" asked Miss 
Molozane. 

"I am quite indifferent," answered Beryl, as aha 
took up a piece of paper lying on the table, and be- 
gan, at^r clearing her throat: 

"My dear Niece, — It seems to me a long time 
since I heard from yon, but I trust your silence does 
not proceed from any other cause than that of having 
been more agreeably occupied than in writing to an 
old woman. I shall trast to hear you, your dear papa, 
Beryl, and Louisa are well. 

"I hope to see you, if pt 'cjiI (D. V.), 

on Monday next. Thankful ught to be 
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were beginning to draw in, and, for another, the sky 
was cloudy and dull, sReming to threaten rain. 

Altogether there was a gloom over the landscape 
which depressed him, and the company of Meaara. 
Finch and Werne, who were ho good as to walk back 
most of the way with the Dower House party, did not 
tend to raise hia spirits. At every step he seemed to 
hear the chink of gold; every sentence reminded him 
that these men had made their money whilst he was 
still struggling. Honses, lands, wealth, position, he 
reflected, lay waiting for the acceptance of Mr. Molo- 
zane's danghters. 

Bitterly he remembered that these people would be 
walking across the green Hertfordshire fields, and talk- 
ing to the girls who had taught him what a happy 
homo was like, in the (to him) dreary days to come, 
when he had done his work, and spoken his farewells, 
and returned to the old drudgery again. 

He had no right to repine, certainly: he had been 
happy, he had enjoyed himself, his health was re- 
established, he had gained strength and fresh vigour 
through breathing the pure country air. Why, then, 
should he grieve? and George caught at the leaves of 
the trees, and plucked them off ruthlessly as he asked 
himself this question. 

Why ahonld he grieve? Ah, friends and fellow- 
travellers! how often are we asked this question? how 
often do we put it ourselves, and how seldom can we 
return any satisfactory answer to it? We have had 
our cake, we have eaten it. There has been no bitter 
in it; to the last crumb we have found it sweet. Why 
grieve, then? for we cann ve. 

But who does not grie 
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demure; and when she was running most counter to all 
his ideas, she would look over to Mr. Geith for ap- 
proval, which, as she was annoying Mr.Weme for the 
sake of pleasing Mr. Geith, I think she deserved. 

But George would not be appeased — not even 
when they got upon the question of the millennium, 
concerning the time of which Beryl expressed her belief 
that the Withefell vicar must have recently had some 
secret information from above. 

"Because, how otherwise," said the young lady, 
" could he know for certain that it would be three years 
hence exactly?" 

"I must say his arguments was very convincing," 
here put in Mr. Finch. 

"You don't mean though, I suppose, that you be- 
lieve there will be an end of all things at the end of 
three years?" said Beryl. 

"I believe we are living in remarkable times," an- 
swered Mr. Finch, who pronounced the word as if it 
were "remarkyble;" "and that we cannot tell the day 
nor the hour, and that therefore, as Mr. Wilton says, 
we ought to put our houses in order." 

"But Mr. Wilton says we do know the day and 
hour," interposed Louisa, "for he declared that, reading 
the signs of the times, the end of the world would come 
at the expiration of three years exactly." 

"For which reason," added Beryl, a little flippantly, 
"if it were not for death, which really may come at 
any minute, we needn't be in such a hurry about our 
houses till nearer the time." 

"Do you know," said Mr. Werne, "it appears to 
me the service has not benefited us much." 

"I am sure it has not benefited me," answered 
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was married in it first, ought to invite everybody in 
the parish to the wedding." 

"I suppose you would like a dance on the green 
at the consecration of the graveyard?" said Dick El- 
senham. 

"I should like a dance anywhere, under any cir- 
cumstances," returned Beryl. "It is nearly as long a 
thing as I can remember, being at a party. Mr. Finch, 
I really think I should be better pleased if you were 
to give a ball, than if you were to build a church." 

"Now it's curious, ain't it," remarked Mr. Finch 
to the company generally, "that I was just a-thinking 
of giving a hop." 

"How enchanting!" exclaimed Beryl. "Do tell us 
all about it. Won't you have the dancing in the picture- 
gallery, and " 

"I believe, Miss Molozane, I must say good even- 
ing," here interposed Mr. Weme; and shaking hands 
with all the party, he turned off across Molozane Park 
to his own residence. 

Heaven knows what thoughts he carried with him 
by the way, but, judging from the look wherewith he 
regarded Beryl at parting, they could not have been 
pleasant. 

"There is a mark against your name, old fellow," 
said Mr. Elsenham to Mr. Geith, looking after the re- 
treating figure. "Weme will set you down as a Jesuit, 
and gravely remonstrate with my uncle on the danger 
of having you in the house." 

"He is welcome," answered George. "I shall not 
be long in it now, at any rate*," and the pair walked 
on in silence, listening to Beryl teazing Mr. Finch to 
death about the ball, insisting he should fix a time^ 
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and earnestly intreating him to come to the Dower 
House and talk over the preliminaries. 

^^ Grandmamma will be with us to-morrow," said 
Beryl, demurely. "She will be so glad to see 
you." 

"Thank you. I shall be very pleased to call on 
Mrs. Elsenham; very so, indeed; and if these gentlemen 
will come up and eat their mutton with me on Tues- 
day — dine in a plain way — I shall be better pleased 
still. I am very sorry, sir, not to have made your 
acquaintance earlier," he added, turning to George; 
"I should like to have a chat with you about the City. 
I'm from the City myself, sir, and I'm not ashamed to 
say so to nobody." 

To which speech what answer could Mr. Geith make, 
but that he saw no occasion for anything but pride in 
the recollection? 

"And you'll come too, won't you," continued Mr. 
Finch, turning towards Mr. Elsenham, which Dick 
assured him he would, stating for a reason after they 
parted from the owner of Withefell Hall, "that 
his wine was tip-top, although his grammar was the 
devil." 

"Shall I tell you what your mutton will be, Mr. 
Geith?" asked Beryl. "Fish and mock turtle; ducks 
and green peas; lamb and mint sauce; entrees innumer- 
able; puddings by the score; every vegetable you can 
mention; every fruit you can imagine. And his sister 
— oh I I must show you Miss Finch when we get home. 
And in the way of wines, he will give you what he 
calls 'clarick' and ^mussel;' and white and red; and 
heavy and light; and he will tell you that he himself 
does not care for anything but port; that there was a 



time when he knew more about gin and 'Old Tom' 
than aa7 genteel swallow; and that he ain't Bare but 
a good glass of Hollands still heats Mounaeer and Cava- 
lero into fits." 

"I do not intend, however, Miae Beryl, to drink 
Mr, Finch's wine, and make fun of him afterwards," 
remarked Mr. Geith, a little ill-humonredly. 

"Don't, then," said Beryl; "but, as I do not esxe 
for either hock or claret, I shall make fun of liim if I 
please. It's a good soul, though. I like Mr. Finch. 
He is a great favourite of mine." 

"Heaven preserve me, then, from that distinction," 
murmured George, devoutly. 

"But he is not one of my friends," ehe eaid, ia a 
lower tone — a tone which came hack to him often 
when the future became the present. "You have dis- 
approved of my being grave, Mr. Geith; were you 
graciously pleased to approve of me this evening?" 

"It is not for me to express an opinion," he 
replied, 

"But it is, if you form one," she answered. "I 
am vexed now that I annoyed Mr. Weme. He is 
better than anybody else I know; but I was in a 
teazing mood, and I thought you did not care for me 
to be in earnest; and so I have fallen between two 
stools, as moat people do when they try to please their 
neighbours." 

"I hope you have not hurt yourself much," aaid 
her companion; and though Beryl could not help 
laughing, the tears came into her eyes whilst she 
laughed. Pity it waa getting so dark that Georga 
could not see th 

But withoa he began that night 
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Amongst thorns and brambles bis future way may- 
lie, for bis sake tbe ground may be cursed, and the 
earth yield her increase only in sorrow and with pain. 

All this matters not, for his eyes have been opened, 
and it is something, even when wandering through all 
earth's darkest places, for him to remember that he 
has once caught a glimpse of heaven! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A Little Surprise. 

How many good resolutions which night hears 
made, does not morning see broken? what does not 
wear a different aspect at noontide, from that which it 
did at midnight? What course decided on in the 
darkness do we not modify in the light? Are we the 
same men and the same women, I marvel, as the clock 
chimes the early morning hours, as we were when they 
were striking in the starlight stillness? Or are we 
like the lady of the fairy tale, who was a true wife 
one half of her time and a wandering wolf the other? 

If night's good resolves could be carried into action 
after sunrise on the morrow, what a perfect world we 
should live in. If sluggards could but rise at the first 
call; if the weak could be but as strong; if the strong 
could be but as forbearing when day breaks as they 
meant to be a few hours before , would not our neigh- 
bours be almost too good? would not our own virtues 
dazzle our eyes? If ever the time arrives when that 
is done in the morning which was decided on over 
night, there will be no more stories to write of weak- 
ness, sorrow, repentance, remorse. The world will be 
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peopled with saints, and onr bookBhelves will be full 
of the lives thereof 1 

But as matters stand at present, the pie-cmsts on 
which we expend bo much labour iii solitude are broken 
as soon as we come face to face with the world and its 
temptations. It was so with George Geith at any rate. 
The Beryl thought of in the midst of night's solemnity 
was a different being to the Beryl he met glancing 
amongst the flowers. She was something in the 
case to part from, to beware of, as a snare and a 
sorrow; whilst in the other she was a girl to see as 
much of as possible; to be near, to talk to, to laugh 
with, as long as circumstances woold permit. 

The night had bid him depart; the sunshine begged 
him to stay. The still voice of the darkness had said, 
"Go; for each hour will but iucrease the misery of the 
inevitable parting;" but the summer wind murmured 
plcasanter words, as it fanned iiis cheek caressingly, 
and whispered, "Bo happy whilst yon may; your atay 
can do no harm to anybody but yourself." 

What man would not have hearkened to the latter 
voice, and still basked on in the sunshine, more parti- 
cularly when it seemed as if that morning, beyond all 
other mornings, Beryl had laid herself out to be agree- 
able and winning? She had her dogs with her on the 
lawn, where the poodle marched about gravely on his 
hind legs, and Royal offered first his right and then 
his left paw to George, With a sublime gravity which 
was irresistibly ludicrous. 

Prom the lawn they walked up the elm avenue, 
and as they walked Berrl spoke of her father and 
sisters with a pr which was amazingly be- 

coming to her. 
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for any earthly consideration. I would rather be in- 
debted to Granny, and that is saying all I can say." 

"If Mr. Molozane dislikes him, why does he permit 
the marriage to go on?" 

"Now, Mr. Geith, do you think he could stop it 
if Granny and Tilly have set their hearts on its taking 
place? Besides, if Tilly likes him — and she does, I 
suppose — is not that all we need care for? Some- 
times I can't hold my tongue about him to her, but 
afterwards! could bite it out for my pains." 

"I should like to know why you dislike him so 
much, whilst you appear to get on so well together." 

"It is very likely you will have your desire grati- 
fied if you go with him to the Hall to-morrow even- 
ing," she said, significantly, colouring a little as she 
spoke. "You have seen Dick at his very best, I as- 
sure you; and as for our getting on well, I have never 
yet m et with anybody I could not talk to , except 
Granny, and even Louey is afraid of her. Louey will 
take to her writing as if she were earning ten thou- 
sand a year when Mrs. Elsenham comes." 

"Do you think your sister would show me any of 
her writing?" he asked. 

"To be sure she would, and be pleased at anybody 
taking an interest about the matter. I was looking at 
some of her things the other day, and I really do think 
they are very strange and wonderful, if I could under- 
stand them-, but then I never was in the least clever. 
Now, I think Tilly, who is, might read Louey's 
poems to please her." 

"Does Mr. Molozane not read them?" 

"I think I told you we had lost one sister," she 
said; and the explanation was satisfactory. "I will 
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BOSS, this April nature, which was for ever changing, 
where there was sunshine one moment and shade the 
next, was one of Beryl's greatest charms. 

He was beginning to understand how slight a line 
divides mirth from melancholj; how quickly tears may 
dim eyes that have been a moment before dancing witli 
merriment. He was commencing to learn wherein this 
girFs power of attraction lay, viz., in a mental consti- 
tution which combined the keenest sense of the ridi- 
ctdous, with the deepest sympathy for suffering; which, 
while it could see something ludicrous in the most or- 
dinary — ay, and it might ^be, in the saddest circum- 
stances of every-day life — had yet every chord 
attuned to echo the slightest breath of trouble, the 
faintest sigh of woe. K the finest wit be near akin to 
the deepest wisdom; so, the extremest gaiety is next- 
door neighbour to the truest sorrow; and those people 
who in themselves combine thd two opposites of li^t- 
heartedness and sadness, charm us as the Irish melodies 
charm us, we scarcely know why, till we learn the 
secret of their peculiarity, which is, that plaintive 
minors are ever mingling with joyous majors; and that 
wherever a ringing octave comes, we may be sure a 
melancholy seventh will succeed tJiereto. 

Thinking of this, thinking of what strange creatures 
women are, and of how much stranger some women 
are than others, George got fairly addled after break- 
fast among his accounts, and for once he was not 
sorry to see Louisa entering the library, and Louisa, 
moreover, without her cap. 

He was so astonished at the change in her appear- 
ance, that for a minute he could not take his eyes 
off her. 
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^^1)0 you not tbink it an improvement?'' said llie 
youn^ l&dy^ wbo, like Beryl, was not very eaaaly di*- 
amtarUid'j though, like Beryl, she blushed a little as 
nlui ffpoke, 

^4 should tbink I do," he answered. ^What can 
have induced you to disfigure yourself for so long a 
time?" 

"My hair is only just growing again," she lauglied, 
touching her short silky locks; "but I thought I should 
like to put on my best looks for Granny. Here aire 
my manuscripts, Mr. Geith. Beryl said you would 
take the trouble of reading them;" and she straight- 
way laid down the papers, and walking across the 
room, took up her old position on the library steps. 

"Are you going to read them?" she asked, sur- 
veying him calmly from her vantage-ground. 

"What! now?" he said. 

"Certainly, now, this minute. I want to -see what 
you think of them. I shall know better from your face 
than from any words you may speak." 

It was a pleasant announcement certainly; but still 
George did not shrink from the task. He had volun- 
tarily undertaken it; and if the manuscripts had to be 
read, and read moreover in the presence of the author, 
why, they should be read, that was all! 

Besides, he really was curious to see what Louisa 
could find to say about things in general, and men 
and women in particular; and, accordingly, he opened 
the first folio which came to his hand, and which 
proved to be a tragedy in five acts, written out — as 
the productions of young authors always are written 
out — so legibly, with such loving neatness, that a 
printer might weep regretful tears over them. 
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For a while George read on steadily, then he be- 
gan to lift his eyes from the page and look towards 
the author doubt^lly. Meantime she sat perfectly still 
on the top of the steps, with her elbows resting on her 
knees, and her chin supported with both hands, staring 
at him with the most absorbed air of contemplation 
imaginable. 

She would have been a proud girl at that minute, 
could she have known exactly what was passing through 
hi? mind. For it had suddenly dawned upon him, 
what some creatures in their teens can write before 
they die! 

There was not much in the story, perhaps, and 
certainly nothing original in its treatment. 

A father wrongfully executed; a son vowing him- 
self to revenge; a woman faithful in love, yet strong 
in duty; the scene laid in the remotest Saxon ages; 
there was little in all this to interest a man like George 
Geith, and yet he was interested in the authoress and 
astonished at her talent. 

He was sufficient of a critic to be able to shift out 
the corn from the chaff; and as he came upon such a 
passage as this: 

"Revenge! 
It is the fire which passion strikes from vice," 

he could not help marvelling where, in the name of 
wonder, the girl had gathered her ideas from. 
On and still on he read: 

*' Go to ; I feel not love: Hwas made for fools , 
And is a worthless boon.** 
" It was my all ; I gave it thee" 

I am copying from the original manuscript, and I 
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pause here to ask,- what George Geith asked himself; 
where do these thoughts come from? How can people 
whom the breath of passion has never touched, whom 
the flames of love have never scorched, imagine these 
things? how, when they have imagined them, can they 
put them into words? The genius of youth must, I 
think, be inspiration. It is easy to conceive how those 
who havepassjed through the furnace can tell of its 
heat; but it is as impossible to imagine how those who 
have never been tried in the fires of love, hate, or re- 
venge, can write of their intensity, as to think how 
men who have never trodden the shores of a foreign 
land can describe its scenery. 

Still George read on, read conscientiously, till he 
came to the last page; then he turned over the cover, 
and looked at Louisa. 

"Well, Mr. Geith— ?" He could see that the face 
of the Molozane Solomon was very pale as she said 
this interrogatively. 

"I am astonished, Miss Louisa. I did not think 
you could have done it I do not know where you can 
have got it" 

And opening the manuscript again, he looked once 
more over this; 



<' Thou knowest not my nature: 
The babbling brook , that ever pines and frets , 
A breeze will stir; but the wide boundless ocean 
Smiles at the feeble breeze, and can be tost 
By Heaven's whirlwinds only: so my soul 
Looked on life's troubles with a placid eye , 
And bore them meekly, as what all endured , 
And the gods ordered: but the loftier storm 
Hath roused its slow-awakened enei^ieff , 
And •tern and steady are they.** 
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'^You think I can writer then?" She was hj this 
time standing beside him. 

"I am certain you can." 

"And shall I make money?" 

"That is a different matter; you may p^haps here- 
after." 

"Hereafter! when?" 

"Fifteen, twenty years, perhaps," he said. 

"When papa is dead; when the Park is gone; when 
I shall care for nothing; when it will not signify what 
comes or what goes;" and she fell on her knees beside 
the table, and rained such tears over her papers as 
George had never previously seen fsdl from a woman^s 
eyes;. Did he need to ask then whence she got part 
of her inspiration? Was he coming to understand at 
last that the life's book of the youngest may hold 
within its pages something of which the philosophy of 
the oldest dreams not? 

Had this been the vision of the child beside him? 
Had she been thinking to redeem the past, to gild the 
future? Had she fallen into the usual error of imagin- 
ing an ink-bottle would prove a gold mine, and quires 
of foolscap an El Dorado? Had she too built co&tly 
castles reaching to the skies? Had she talked to. her 
own heart of the certainty of possibilities? In the 
solitude of soul into which she seemed to have retired, 
had she sketched the outline of a landscape which was 
never to be filled in? 

And was reality horrible after the dream? Were 
those tears the sobs wherewith youth ever mourns the 
first touch of the cold water of experience? 

Life is so icy, its practical lessons are so stem, dia^ 
it is no marvel the young weep shuddeiingly at ^ 
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plunge, and look back throngb blinding tears regret- 
fully towards the bank which they can never regain. 

If George had spoken at random he had spoken 
truly, and truth always travels straight home, for 
which reason Louisa fell on her knees and wept, cry- 
ing over her manuscripts such tears as unhappy mothers 
have sometimes cause to shed over their firstborn. 

If there had been joy in these things there was 
trouble likewise; if, after her travail, she had rejoiced, 
so now, because of creations which she had brought 
into the world, she mourned; and George was vainly 
essaying some word of comfort, hopelessly racking his 
brain for sentences of consolation, when Beryl came in, 
and took the office of soother upon herself. 

If George Geith had wanted anything more to 
make him in love with the girl, her conquest would 
have at that moment been complete. Had the fire 
needed fuel there would have been sufficient heaped 
on it at that moment to make its flames inextinguish- 
able. 

There was a something so indescribably tender 
about the way she took her sister to her; it was so 
pitiful to see the two clinging to one another; Beryl's 
sympathy was so true, her self-forgetfulness so real; 
the look in her brown eyes, as she lifted them to 
George's face, so vexed and troubled, that the ac- 
countant thought he had never seen so exquisite a 
home picture as that pair of young creatures seated 
together on the ground, with arms twining round waist 
and neck, with heads touching, *with flowing dresses 
intermingling, and lying in masses of light drapery 
over the dark-green carpet. 

"Don't cry, dear; don't cry," was all the eldest 
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conld find to say at first; but as by degrees she 
gathered from George the cause of the outburst, she 
murmured better words of comfort, and drawing, by 
some feminine chemistry, every dark tint out of the 
future, .presented it in such bright hues for Louisa's 
ins|)ection, that, as the clouds will clear off a child's 
face at sight of a pleasant picture, her tears began to 
cease, and. her sobs to grow less frequent. 

But she never raised her head from Beryl's shoulder; 
she never took her arms away from clasping Beryl's 
neck; all the time she listened to the hopeful story her 
sister whispered, she nestled close to a heart which 
seemed strong enough and brave enough to bear its 
own sorrows and another's too. 

"Now, I wonder," thought George, "what Miss 
Molozane would have done had she been here;" and 
he was just considering that the beauty might not have 
shown herself in such an amiable light, when the door 
opened, and a voice which he instantly recognised 
from Beryl's mimicry of it, exclaimed, in tones of the 
most unequivocal surprise and indignation: 

"Weill I'm sure." 
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